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BO ORS Printed for Henry Lintot. 


2 upon ſeveral Parts of Europe relating 
chiefly to their Antiquities and Hiſtory. Collect- 
ed upon the ſpot in four ſeveral Tours between the 
year 1728 and 1735, and illuſtrated by upwards of forty 
Copper- plates, from original Drawings, among which 
are, the Ruins of ſeveral Temples, Theatres, Amphi- 
theatres, Triumphal Arches, and other unpubliſh'd 
Monuments, of the Creek and Roman Times, in Si- 
cily, and the South of France. By Jobn Breval, Eſq; 


Author of the former Remarks. N. B. Among the vaſt 


variety of new Matter taken into this laborious Work, 
to render it as inſtructive, and delightful as poſſible, 
there will be found a moſt accurate Detail of 
the French King's, the great Duke of Tuſcany's and 
other celebrated Cabinets. As alſo, abundance of Ro- 
man and Gothic Monuments in Germany, Stwifſer- 
land, antient Gall, &c. Hiſtorical Obſervations upon 
the old Republicks of Venice, Florence, and Genoa, 
the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and thoſe Pro- 
vinces of France, more particularly That made part 
of the Engliſh Dominion, from Villiam the Congue- 


ror down to Henry the ſixt MA 6 
The Works of Mr. 32 MA.08.... and 


Comical in Proſe and Verſe, with his remains in four 


Volumes compleat, with the Life and Character of Mr. 
Brown and his Writings by James Drake. M. D. 
The Practical Surveyor, or the Art of Land-mea- 
ſuring made eaſy ; ſhewing by plain and practical Rules, 
how to Servey any Piece of Land whatſoever, by the 
plain Table, 'Theodolite, or Circumferentor : Or by 


the chain only. And how to protract, caſt up, re- 


duce and divide the ſame ; likewiſe how to protract 
Obſervations made with the Needle, and how to caſt 


up the Content of any plot of Land, by Methods 


more exact and expeditious than heretofore uſed, &s. 
By Samuel Wilde. The 2d Edit. with Improvements. 
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HEN the * virtuous E. 1. 
and I were at the emperor's 
court together, we gave our- 
ſelves to learn horſemanſhip of Gio. Pietro 
Pugliano, one that, with great commend- 
ation, had the place of an & eſquire in his 
ſtable: and he, according to the fertileneſs 
of the Halian wit, did not only afford us 
the demonſtration of his practice, but ſought 
to inrich our minds with the contemplation 
therein, which he thought moſt precious. 
But with none, J remember, mine ears 


A 2 


® Equerry. 


4 THE DEFENSE 

were at any time more loaden, than when 
(either angred with ſlow payment, or moved 
with our learner-like admiration) he exer- 
ciſed his ſpeech in the praiſe of his faculty. 
He faid, Soldiers were the nobleſt eſtate of 
mankind, and horſemen the nobleſt of ſol- 
diers. He ſaid, They were the maſters of 
war, and ornaments of peace, ſpeedy goers, 
and ſtrong abiders, triumphers both in camps 
and courts: nay, to fo unbelieved a point 
he proceeded, as that no earthly thing bred 
ſuch wonder to a prince, as to be a good 
horſeman : Skill of government wag but a 
Pedanteria in compariſon. Then would he 
add certain praiſes, by telling what a peer- 
| leſs beaſt the horſe was, the only ſervice- 
able courtier, without flattery, the beaſt 
of moſt beauty, faithfulneſs, courage, and 
ſuch more, that if I had not been a picce 
of a Logician before I came to him, I think 
he would have perſuaded me to have 
wiſhed myſelf a horſe, But thus much, at 
leaſt, with his no few words, he drove 
into me, That ſelflove is better than any 
- gilding, to make that ſeem gorgeous where: 


OF POESY. 5 
| in ourſelves be parties. Wherein, if Pugli- 


ano's ſtrong affection, and weak arguments, 
will not ſatisfy you, I will give you a nearer 
example of myſelf, who, I know not by 
what miſchance, in theſe my not old years 
and idleſt times, having flipped into the 
title of a poet, am provoked to fay ſome - 
thing unto. you in the defence of that my 
um elected vocation; which if I handle with 
more good will, than good reaſons, bear 
with me, ſince the ſcholar is to be pardoned 
that followeth the ſteps of his maſter. And 
yet I muſt ſay, That as I have more juſt 
eauſe to make a * pitiful defenſe of poor 
Poetry, which, from almoſt the higheſt eſti · 

mation of learning, is fallen to be the laugh- 
ing-ſtock of children; ſo have I need to 
Th: ſome more available proofs, ſince the 
former is by no man barred of his deſerved 
credit, whereas the filly latter hath had 
even the names of Philoſophers uſing to 
the defacing of it, with great danger of 
civil war among the muſes, And firſt, truly, 


* Compaſſionate, 
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6 THE DEFENSE 

to all them that, profeſſing learning, inveigh 
againſt Poetry may juſtly be objected, That 
they go very near to ungratefulneſs, to ſeek 
to deface that, which, in the nobleſt nations 
and languages that are known, hath been 


the firſt light-giver to ignorance, and firſt 


nurſe, whoſe milk by little and little en- 
abled them to feed afterwards of tougher 


knowleges. And will you play the hedg- 


hog, that being received into the den, drove 
out his hoſt ? or rather the vipers, that with 
their birth kill their parents? Let learned 
Greece, in any of her manifold ſciences, 
be able to ſhew me one book before Mu. 
eus, Homer, and Heſiod, all three nothing 
elſe but poets. Nay, let any hiſtory be 


brought, that can ſay any writers were 


there before them, if they were not men 
of the ſame ſkill, as Orpheus, Linus, and 
ſome others, are named, who having been 
the firſt of that country that made pens 


15 deliverers of their knowlege to poſterity, 
may juſtly challenge to be called their Fa- 


thers in learning. For not only in time they 


had this priority (although in itſelf anti- 


{ MF: POR ADE | Þ 
quity be venerable) but went before-them, 
as cauſes to draw, with their charming 
ſweetneſs, the wild untamed wits to an 
admiration of knowlege. So as Amphion 
was ſaid to move ſtones with his poetry to 
build T hebes, and Orpheus to be liſtened 
to by beaſts, indeed ſtony and beaſtly peo- 
ple: So among the Romans were Livius, 
Andronicus, and Ennus : So in the /talian 
language, the firſt that made it to aſpire to - 
be a treaſure-houſe of ſcience, were the 
poets Dante, Boccace, and Petrarch: So 
in our 'Engliſh, were Gower and Chaucer; 
after whom, encouraged and delighted with 
their excellent foregoing, others have fol- 
lowed to beautify our mother-tongue, - as 
well in the ſame kind, as other arts. This 
did ſo notably ſhew itſelf, that the Philo-- 
ſophers of Greece durſt not a long time ap-- 
pear to the world, but under the maſk of 
Poets: So Thales, Em pedocles, and Par- 
menides, ſang their natural Philoſophy in 
verſes: So did Pythagoras and Phocyllides 
their moral counſels : So did Tyrteus in war 
matters, and Solon in matters of policy; or 
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rather, they being Poets, did exerciſe their 


delightful vein in thoſe points of higheft 


knowlege, which before them lay hidden 


to the world: For that wiſe Solon was di- 
realy a poet, it is manifeſt, having written, 
in verſe, the noble fable of the Atlantic 


 ifland, which was continued by Plato. And, 


truly, even Plato, whoſoever well conſi- 
dereth, ſhall find, that in the body of his 


work, though the inſide and ſtrength were 


Philoſophy, the ſkin, as it were, and beauty, 
depended moſt of poetry. For all ſtands 
upon dialogues, wherein he feigns, many 


| honeſt burgeſſes of Athens ſpeaking of 


ſuch matters, that if they had been ſet on 


the rack, they would never have confeſſed 
them: beſides his poetical deſcribing the 


circumſtances of their meetings, as the well. 
ordering of a banquet, the delicacy of a 
walk, and interlacing mere tales, as Gyges's 
Ring, and others, which, who knows not 
ro be flowers of poetry, did never walk 
into Apolls's garden. And even F:/torio- 


5 grapbers, although their lips ſound of things 


done, and verity be written in their fore- 
heads, 
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{ OFT; POESKHT 9 
heads, have been glad to borrow, both fa- 
ſhion, and, perchance, weight, of the Poets: 
So Herodotus intituled the Books of his hi- 
ſtory by the names of The nine Muſes; and. 
both he, and all the reſt that followed him, 
either ſtole or uſurped, of poetry, their paſ- 
ſionate deſcribing of paſſions, the many par- 
ticularities of battles which no man could af- 
firm, or, if that be denied me, long orati- 
ons, put in the mouths of great kings and 
captains, which, it is certain, they never pro. 
nounced. Sothat, truly, neither Philaſopher, 
nor Hiſtoriographer,could,atthefirſt,haveen- 
tered into the gates of popular judgment, if 
they had not taken a great diſport of Poetry, 
which in all nations, at this day, where 
learning flouriſheth not, is plain to be ſeen: 
in all which, they have ſome feeling of Poe- 
try. In Turkey, beſides their law-giving di- 
vines, they have no other writers but poets. 
In our neighbour-country Ireland, where, 
truly, learning goes very bare, yet are their 


Poets held in a devout reverence. Even a- 


mong the moſt barbarous and ſimple Ii 


dans, where no writing is, yet have they 


their poets, who make, and ſing ſongs, which 


to THE DEFENSE 
they call. Arentos, both of their anceſtors 
deeds, and praiſes of their gods. A ſuffici- 
ent probability, that if ever learning come 
among them, it mult be by having their 
hard, dull wits ſoftened and ſharpened with 
the ſweet delight of Poetry; for until they 
find a pleaſure in the exerciſe of the mind, 
great promiſes of much knowlege will lit- 
tle perſuade them that know not the fruits 
of knowlege. In Wales, the true remnant 
of theantient Britons, as there are good autho- 
rities to ſhew the long time they had poets, 
which they called Bards, ſo through all the 
conqueſts of Romans, Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans, ſome of whom did ſeek to ruin all 
memory of learning from among them, yet do 
their poets, even to this day, laſt; fo as it is 
not more notable in the ſoon beginning, 
than in long continuing, But ſince the au- 
thors of moſt of our ſciences were the Ro. 
mans, and, before them, the Greeks, let us, 
a little, ſtand upon their authorities, but e- 
ven ſo far, as to lee what names they have 
given unto this now ſcorned ſkill. Among 
the Romans, a poet was called Yates, which 
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is as much as a diviner, foreſeer, or prophet, 
as by his conjoined words vaticinium, and 
vaticinari, is manifeſt; ſo heavenly a title 
did that excellent people beſtow upon this 
heart-raviſhing knowlege! And ſo far were 
they carried into the admiration thereof, 
that they thought, in the changeable hitting 
upon any ſuch verſes, great fore-tokens of 
their following fortunes were placed. Where- 
upon grew the word of Sortes Virgilianæ, 
when, by ſudden opening YirgiPs book, 
they lighted upon ſome verſe, as it is re- 
ported by many, whereof the hiſtories of 
the emperors lives are full. As of Albinus, 
the governor of our iſland, who, in his child- 
hood, met with this verſe, 


Arma amens capto nec ſat rationts in armis ; 


And in his age performed 1 it: Although i it 
were a very vain and godleſs ſuperſtition ; 
as alſo it was, to think ſpirits were com- 
manded by ſuch verſes; whereupon this 
word charms, derived of carmina, cometh ; F 
ſo yet ſerveth it to ſhew the great reverence 
thoſe wits were held in, and altogether not 
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12 THE DEFENSE 


without ground, ſinee both the oracles of 


Delphos and the Sybils prophecies were 


Wholly delivered in verſes; for that ſame ex- 


quiſite obſerving of number and meaſure in 


the words, and thathigh-flyingliberty of con- 


ceit proper to the poet, did ſeem to have 
ſome divine force in it. And may not I 
preſume a little farther, to ſhew the reaſon- 
ableneſs of this word Yates, and ſay, that the 
holy David's Pſalms are a divine Poem? If 
T do, I ſhall not do it without the teſtimony 


of great learned men, both antient and mo- 


dern. But even the name of Pſalms, will 
ſpeak for me; which, being interpreted, is no- 


thing but Songs: then, that it is fully writ- 


ten in metre, as all learned Hebricians agree, 
although the rules be not yet fully found. 
Laſtly, and principally, his handling his 


prophecy, which is merely poetical. For 


what elſe is the awaking his muſical inſtru- 
ments; the often and free changing of per- 


ſons; his notable proſopoperas, when he 


maketh you, as it were, ſee God coming in 
his majeſty; his telling of the beaſts joyful- 


neſs, and hulls leaping, but a heavenly Poeſy; 


OF'POETSY.-. mt 
wherein, almoft, he ſheweth himſelf a paſ 
ſionate lover of that unſpeakable and ever- 
laſting beauty, to be ſeen by the eyes of the 
mind, only cleared by faith? But, truly, 
now, having named him, I fear I ſeem to 
prophane that holy name, applyingit to Poe- 
try, which is, among us, thrown down to 
ſo ridiculous an eſtimation, But they thar, 
with quietjudgments, will look a little deep- 
er into-it, ſhall find the end and working of 
it ſuch, as being rightly applied, deſerveth 
not to be ſcourged out of thechurchof God, 
But now let us ſee how the Greeks have 
named it, and how they deemed of it. The 
Greeks named him Tamiy, which name hath, 
as the moſt excellent, gone through other 
languages; it cometh of this word Tay, 
which is to make: wherein, I know not 
whether by luck or wiſdom, we Engliſhmen 
have met with the Gree#sin calling him Ma- 
ker! which name, how high and incompa- 
rable a title it is, I had rather were known 
by marking the ſcope of other ſciences, than 
by any partial allegation. There is no art 
delivered unto mankind, that hath not the 
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works of nature for his principal object, 
without which, they could not conſiſt, and 


on which they ſo depend, as they become 
actors and players, as it were, of what na- 


ture will have ſet forth. So doth the Aſtro- 
nomer look upon the ſtars, and by that he 
ſeeth ſer down what order nature hath ta- 
ken therein, So doth the Geometrician and 
Arithmetician, in their diverſe ſorts of quan- 
tities. So doth the Muſician, in times, tell 
you, which by nature agree, which not. 
The natural Philoſopher thereon hath his 
name, and the moral Phileſo pher ſtandeth 


upon the natural virtues, vices, or paſſions 


of man: And follow nature, ſaith he, there- 
in, and thou ſhalt not err. The Lawyer 
ſaith what men have determined; The Hi. 
ftorian, what men have done. The Gram- 
marian ſpeaketh only of the rules of ſpeech, 
and the Rhetorician and Logician, conſider- 
ing what in nature will ſooneſt prove, and 


perſuade thereon, give artificial rules, which 


ſtill are compaſſed within the circle of a que- 


ſtion, according to cle propoſed matter. The 


Phyſician weigheth the nature of man's bo- 


* 
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dy, and the nature of things hel pful or hart- 
ful unto it. And the Metaphy/ſic, though 
it be in the ſecond, and abſtract notions, and 
therefore be counted ſupernatural, yet doth 
he, indeed, build upon the depth of nature. 
Only the Poet, diſdaining to be tied to a- 
ny ſuch ſubjection, lifted up with the vigour 
of his own invention, doth grow, in effect, 
into another nature: in making things ei- 
ther better than nature bringeth forth, or 
quite anew, forms ſuch as never were in na- 
ture, as the Heroes, Demi-gods, Cyclops, 
Chymeras, Furies, and ſuch like, ſo as he 
goeth hand in hand with nature, not incloſ. 
ed within the narrow warrant of her gifts, 


but freely ranging within the zodiac of 


his own wit. Nature never ſet forth the 
earth in ſo rich tapeſtry as diverſe poets 
have done; neither with fo pleaſant rivers, \ 
fruitful trees, ſweet-ſmelling flowers, . 
whatſoever elſe may make the too much 
loved earth more lovely; Her world is braz- 
en, the poets only deliver a golden. But 
let thoſe things alone, and go to man, for 
whom, as the other things are, ſo it ſeemeth 
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in him her uttermoſt cunning is employed, 


and know, Whether ſhe have brought forth 
fo true a lover as T heagenes, ſo conſtant a 
friend as Pylades, ſo valiant a man as Or- 
lando, ſo right a prince as Xenophon's Cyrus, 
and fo excellent a man every way as Vir. 


gils Aneas? Neither let this be jeſtingly 


conceived, becauſe the works of the one be 


_ eſſential, the other in imitation or fiction; 


for every underſtanding knoweth the {kill 
of each artificer ſtandeth in that idea, or 
foreconceit of the work, and not in the work 
itſelf. And that the poet hath that idea, is 
manifeſt, by the delivering them forth in 
ſuch excellency as he had imagined them; 
which delivering forth, alſo, is not wholly 
imaginative, as we were wont to ſay by 


them that build caſtles in the air; but ſo far 


ſubſtantially it worketb, not only to make 
a Cyrus, which had been but a particular ex: 

cellency, as nature might have done, but to 
beſtow a Cyrus upon the world to make ma- 
ny Cyrufſes, if they will learn aright, why, 
and how that Maker made him. Neither 


let it be deemed too ſaucy a compariſon, to 


balance 


'O'F'PO'ESY.- 17 
balance the higheſt point of man's wit with 
the efficacy of nature; but rather give right 
honour to the heavenly Maker of that ma- 
ker, who having made man to his own like- 
neſs, ſet him beyond, and over all the works 
of that ſecond nature, which in nothing he 
ſhewed ſo much as in Poetry, when, with 
the force of a divine breath, he bringeth 


things forth ſurpaſſing her doings, with no 


ſmall arguments to the incredulous of that 
firſt accurſed fall of Adam, ſince our erect. 

ed wit maketh us know what perfection is, 
and yet our infected will keepeth us from 
reaching unto it. But theſe arguments will 
by few be underſtood, and by fewer grant- 
ed: thus much I hope will be given me, 
that the Greeks, with ſome probabiliry of 
reaſon, gave him the name above all names 
of learning. Now let us go to a more or- 

dinary opening of him, that the truth may 
be the more palpable; and fo, I hope, though 
we get not ſo unmatched a praiſe, as the 
etymology of his names will grant, yer his 
very deſcription, which no man will deny, 
{hall not juſtly be barred from a principal 

C | 
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commendation. Poe, therefore, is an art 
of imitation; for ſo Ariſtotle termeth it in 
the word Eitunu, that is to ſay, A repreſent- 
ing, counterfeiting, or figuring forth, toſpeak 
metaphorically. A ſpeaking picture, with 
this end, To teach and delight. Of this 
have been three general kinds ; the chief, 
both in antiquity and excellency, were they 
that did imitate the unconceivable excellen- 
cies of God; ſuch were David in his P/alms ; 
Solomon in his Song of Songs, in his Eccleſi. 
aſtes and Proverbs; Moſes and Deborah in 
their hymns; and the writer of 70h; which 
beſides others, the learned Emanuel T remel- 
ius, and Fr. Junius do intitle, The poeti- 
cal part of the ſcripture: Againſt theſe none 
will ſpeak that hath the Holy Ghoſt in due 
holy reverence. In this kind, though in a 
full wrong divinity, were Orpheus, Ampbi- 
on, Homer in his Hymns, and many others, 
both Greeks and Romans. And this Poe/y 
mult be uſed by whoſoever will follow St. 
Paul's counſel, in ſinging pſalms whenthey 
are merry; and I know is uſed with the 
fruit of comfort by ſome, when, in ſorrow⸗ 


QF: POE ST we 
ful pangs of their death-bringing ſins, they 
find the conſolation of the never-leaving 


goodneſs. The ſecond kind, is of them 


that deal with matter philoſophical; either 
Moral, as T yrteus, Phocylides, Cato; or na- 
tural, as Lucretius, and Virgil's Georgres; 
or aſtronomical, as Manilius and Pontanus; 
or hiſtorical, as Lucan; which who miſlike, 
the fault is in their judgment, quite out of 
taſte, and not in the ſweet food of ſweetly 
uttered knowlege. But becauſe this ſecond 
ſort is wrapped within the fold of the pro- 
poſed ſubject, and takes not the free courſe 
of his own invention, whether they proper; 
ly be Poets, or no, let Grammarians diſpute; 
and go to the third, indeed, right Poets, of 
whom chiefly this queſtion ariſeth: Betwixt 


whom and theſe ſecond is ſuch a kind of dif: 
ference, as betwixt the meaner ſort of Pain: 


ters, who counterfeit only ſuch faces as are 
{et before them; and the more excellent; 
who, having no law but wit, beſtow that in 
colours upon you which is fitteſt for the eye 
to ſee, as the conſtant, though lamenting 
look of Lucretia, when ſhe puniſhedin her- 
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ſelf another's fault: wherein he paintethnot 
Lucretia, whom he never ſaw, but painteth 
the outward beauty of ſuch a virtue. For 
{ theſe three be they which moſt properly do 


| imitate to teach and delight; and to imitate, 
| borrow nothing of v hat is, hath been, or ſhall 


be, but range only, reined with learned diſ- 
cretion, into the divine conſideration of what 
may be, and ſhould be. Theſe be they, 
that, as the firſt and moſt noble fort, may 
juſtly be termed Yates: So theſe are wait. 
ed on in the excellenteſt languages and beſt 
underſtandings, with the fore-deſcribedname 
of Poets. For theſe, indeed, do meerly 
make to imitate, and imitate both to delight 
and teach, and delight to move men'to take 
that goodneſs in hand, which, without de- 


light, they would fly as from a ſtranger, and 


reach to make them know that goodneſs 
whereunto they are moved; which being 
the nobleſt ſcope to which ever any learn- 


ing was directed, yet want there not idle 


rongues to bark at them. Theſe be ſubdi- 
vided into ſundry more ſpecial denominati- 
ons: The moſt notable be the heroic, lyric, 
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tragic, comic, ſatiric, iambic, elegiac, paſto- 
ral, and certain others; ſome of theſe being 
termed according to the matter they deal 
with; ſome by the ſort of verſe they liked 
beſt to write in; for indeed the greateſt part 
of poets have apparelled their poetical in- 
ventions in that numerous kind of writing 
which is called verſe, Indeed but apparel 
led verſe, being but an ornament, and no 
caule to poetry, ſince there have been ma- 
ny moſt excellent poets that never verſified, 
and now {warm many verſifiers that need + 
never anſwer to the name of poets. For 
Xenophon, who did imitate fo excellently as 
to give us effigiem juſti imperii, the portrai- 
ture of a juſt empire, under the name of 
Cyrus, as Cicero ſaith of him, made therein 
an ablolute heroical poem. So did Helio. 
dorus, in his ſugared invention of that pt- 
cture of Jove in T heagenes andChariclea,and. 
yet both thoſe wrote in proſe; which Iſpeak 
to ſhew, that it is not rhyming and verſing 
that maketh a poet (no more than a Jong 
gown maketh an advocate, who, though he 
pleaded in armour, ſhould be an advocate 
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and no ſoldier;) but it is that feigning no- 


table images of virtues, vices, or what elſe, 
with that delightful teaching, which muſt be 


the right deſcribing note to know a poet by. 
Although indeed the ſenate of poets have 
choſen verſe as their fitteſt rayment; mean- 


ing, as in matter they paſſed all in all, fo in 


manner to go beyond them, not ſpeaking, 


table-talk faſhion, or like men in a dream, 


words as they chanceably fall from the 
mouth, but piecing each ſyllable of each 
word by juſt proportion, according to the 


dignity of the ſubject. Now therefore it 


ſhall not be amiſs, firſt, to weigh this lat- 
ter ſort of poetry, By his works, and then, 
By his parts; and if in neither of theſe ana- 


tomies he be commendable, I hope we ſhall _ 


receive a more favourable ſentence. This 


purifying of wit, this inriching of memory, 


enabling of judgment, and enlarging of con- 
ceit, which commonly we call learned, un- 
der what name ſoever it come forth, or to 
what immediate end ſoever it be directed, 
the final end is, To lead and draw us to as 
high a perfection, as our degenerate ſouls, 
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made worſe by their clay lodgings, can be ca · 


pable of: This, according to the inclination 
of man, bred many formed impreſſions: for 


ſome that thought this felicity principally to 


be gotten by knowlege, and no knowlege 
to be ſo high or heavenly as to be acquaint- 
ed with the ſtars, gave themſelves to aftro- 
nomy; others perſuading themſelves to be 
demi gods, if they knew the cauſes of things, 
became natural and ſupernaturalphilaſapbers. 
Some an admirable. delight drew to muſic; 
and ſome the certainty of demonſtrations to 
the mathematics; but all one and other hav- 
ing this ſcope, To know, and by knowlege 
to lift up the mind from the dungeon of the 
body, to the enjoying his own divine eſſence. 
But when, by the balance of experience, it 
was found that the aſtronomer, looking to the 
ſtars, might fall in a ditch; that the enquir- 
ing philoſopher might be blind in himſelf; 
and the mathematician might draw forth a 
| ſtrait line with a crooked heart; then, lo! 
did proof, the over-ruler of opinions, make 
manifeſt, that all theſe are but ſerving ſeien- 
ces, which, astheyhavea privateendinthem- 
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ſelves, fo yet are they all directed to the 
higheſt end of the miſtreſs knowlege, by the 
Greets called dpxiraxrani, which ſtands, as 
I think, in the knowlege of a man's ſelf, in 
the ethic and politic conſideration, with end 
of well-doing, and not of well-knowing on- 
ly: Even as the ſadler's next end is to make 
a good ſaddle, but his farther end, to ſerve a 
nobler faculty, which is borſemanſhip; ſo 
the horſeman's to ſoldiery; and the ſoldier not 
only to have the ſkill, but to perform the 
practice of a ſoldier. So that the ending end 
of all earthly learning, being virtuous acti- 
on, thoſe ſkills that moſt ſerve to bring forth 
that, have a moſt juſt title to be princes over 
all the reſt; wherein, if we can ſhew it 
rightly, the poet is worthy to have it before 
any other competitors: Among whom prin- 
cipally to challenge it, ſtep forth the moral 
Philoſophers, whom, methinks, I ſee com- 
ing towards me with a ſullen gravity, as 
though they could not abide vice by day 
light, rudely clothed, for to witneſs our- 
wardly their contempt of outward things, 
with books in their hands againſt glory, 
| where- 
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whereto they ſet their names, ſophiſtically 
ſpeaking againſt ſubtlety, and angry with a- 
ny man in whom they ſee the foul fault of 
anger. "Theſe men caſting largeſſes as they 
go, of definitions, diviſions, and diſtinctions, 
with a ſcornful interrogative, do ſoberly aſk, 
Whether it be poſſible to find any path ſo 
ready to lead a man to virtue, as that which 
teacheth what virtue is; and teacheth it 
not only by delivering forth his very being, 
his cauſes and effects, but alſo by making 
known his enemy Vice, which muſt be de- 
ſtroyed, and his cumberſome ſervant Paſſi. 
on, which muſt be maſtered, by ſhewing the 
generalities that contain it, and by the ſpe- 
cialities that are derived from it: laſtly, by 
plain ſetting down how it extends itſelf out 
of the limits of a man's own little world, to 
the government of families, and maintain- 
ing of public ſocieties? The Hiſtorian ſcaree 
gives leiſure to the Moraliſt to ſay ſo much, 
but that he, (loaden with old mouſe- eaten 
records, authorizing himſelf, for the moſt 
part, upon other hiſtories, whoſe greateſt 
authorities are built upon the notable foun- 
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dation Hearſay, having much ado to accord 
differing writers, and to pick truth our of | 
pauartiality; better acquainted with a thou- | 
 »/ fand years ago, than with the peſent age, 
and yet better knowing how this world goes, 
than how his own wit runs; curious for an- 
tiquities, and inquiſitive of novelties, a won- 
der to young folks, and a tyrant in table- 
talk) denieth, in a great chafe, that any man, 
for teaching of virtue and virtuous actions, 
is comparable to him. I am feſtis tempo” | 
rum, lux veritatis, vita memoriae, magiſtra vi- 
tae, nuncia vetuſtatis. The philoſopher, (faith | 
he, teacheth a diſputative virtue, but I do 
an active; his virtue is excellent in the dan- 
gerleſs academy of Plato, but mine ſheweth 
forth her honourable face in the battles of 
| Marathon, Pharſalia, Poictiers, and Agin- 
| court: He teacheth virtue by certain ab- 
ſtract conſiderations: but J only bid you 
follow the footing of them that have gone 
before you : Old-aged experience goeth be- 1 
yond the fine-witted philaſapher, but I give | 


the experience of many ages: Laſtly, If he 
make the ſong-book, I put the learner's hand 
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to the lute; and if he be the guide, I am 
the light. Then would he allege you in- 


numerable examples, confirming ſtory by 
ſtories, how much the wiſeſt ſenators and 


princes have been directed by the credit of 


hiſtory, as Brutus, Alphonſus of Aragon, 


(and who not? if need be.) At length, the 


long line of their diſputation makes a point 
in this, that the one giveth theprecept, and 
the other the example. Now whom ſhall we 


find, ſince the queſtion ſtandeth for the 


higheſt form in the ſchool of learning, to be 
mediator? Truly, as me ſeemeth, the Poet; 
and if not a moderator, even the man that 
ought to carry the title from them both, and 

much more from all other ſerving ſciences. 
Therefore compare we the Poet with the 
Hiſtorian and with the moral PHilaſ  pher ; 
and if he go beyond them both, no other 
human ſkill can match him; For as for the 
Divine, with all reverence, he is ever to be 


excepted, not onl y for having his ſcope asfar 


beyond any of theſe, as eternity exceedeth 

a moment, but even for paſling each of theſe 

in themſelves: And for the Lawyer, though 
| D : 2 
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Jus be the daughter of Juſtice, the chief of 
virtues, yet becauſe he ſeeks to make men 
good rather formidine poenae, than virtutis 
amore, or, to ſay righter, doth not endeavour 
to make men good, but that their evil hurt 
not others, having no care, ſo he be a good, 
citizen, how bad a man he be: therefore, 
as our wickedneſs maketh him neceſſary, 
and neceſſity maketh him honourable, ſo is 
he not in the deepeſt truth to ſtand in rank 
with theſe, who all endeavour to take naugh- 
tineſs away, and plant goodneſs even in the 
ſecreteſt cabinet of our ſouls: and theſe four, 
are all that any way deal in the conſiderati- 
on of mens manners, which being the ſu— 
premeknowlege, they that beſt breed it, de- 
ſerve the beſt commendation. The. Philo- 
ſopber therefore, and the Hiſtorian, are they 
which would win the goal, the one by pre- 
cept, the other by example; but both, not 
having both, do both halt. For the Philo. 
fopher ſitting down with the thorny argu— 
ments, the bare rule is fo hard of utterance, 
and ſomiſty to be conceived, that one, that 
hath no other guide but him, ſhall wade in 
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him until he be old, before he ſhall find 
ſufficient cauſe to be honeſt. For his know- 

lege ſtandeth fo upon the abſtract and gene- 

ral, that happy is that man who may under- 

ſtand him, and more happy, that can apply 
what he doth underſtand. On the other 
fide, the Hiſtorian, wanting the precept, 
is ſo tied, not to what ſhould be, but to what 

is; to the particular truth of things, and not 
to the general reaſon of things; that his ex- 

ample draweth not neceſſary conſequence, 
and therefore a leſs fruitful doctrine. Now 
doth the peerleſs Poet perform both; for 
vwhatſoever the Philoſopher ſaith ſhould be 
done, he giveth a perfect picture of it, by 
ſome one by whom he pre-ſuppoſeth it was 
done, ſo as he coupleth the general notion 
with the particular example. A perfect pi- 
cture (I ſay) for he yieldeth to the powers 
of the mind an image of that whereof the 
philoſopher beſtoweth but a wordiſh deſcri- 
ption, which doth neitherſtrike, pierce, nor 
poſſeſs the ſight of the ſoul, ſo much as that 
other doth. For as, in outward things, to 
a man that had never ſeen an elephant, or a 
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rhinoceros, who ſhould tell him moſt exqui- 
ſitely all their ſhape, colour, bigneſs, and 
particular marks, or of a gorgeous palace, 
an architect, who, declaring the full beautics, 
might well make the hearer able to repeat 
as it were, by rote, all he had heard, yet 
ſhould never ſatisfy his inward conceit, with 
being witnels to itſelf of a true living know: 
lege: but the ſame man, as ſoon as he might 
ſee thoſe beaſts well painted, or that houſe 
well in model, ſhould ſtraitways grow, with. 
out need of any deſcription, to a judicial 
comprehending of them: So, no doubt, the 
Philoſopher, with his learned definitions, be 
it of virtues or vice, matters of public po- 
licy or private government, repleniſheth the 
memory with many infallible grounds of 


wiſdom, which, notwithſtanding, lie dark 


before the imaginative and judging power, 
if they be not illuminated or figured forth 
by the ſpeaking picture of Poey. Tully 
tak eth much pains, and many times not 
without poetical helps, to make us know 
what force the love of our country hath in 
us. Let us but hear old Anchi/es, ſpeak- 
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ing in the midſt of Troy's flames, or ſee U. 
lyes, in the fulneſs of all Calypſo's delights, 
bewail his abſence from barren and beggar- 
ly Ithaca: Anger, the Stoics laid, was a 
ſhort madneſs; let but Sophocles bringyou 
Ajax on a ſtage, killing or whipping ſheep 


and oxen, thinking them the army of Greeks 


with their chieftains Agamemnon and Me. 
nelaus; and tell me, if you have not a more 
familiar inſight into anger, than finding in 
the ſchoolmen his genus and difference? See 
whether wiſdom and temperance in Cy 
and Diomedes, valour in Achilles, friendſhip 
in Niſus and Euryalus, even to an ignorant 
man, carry not an apparent ſhining; and, 
contrarily, theremorſe of conſcience in 
Oedipus; the ſoon repenting pride in Aga- 
memnon ; the ſelf-indevouring eruelty in his 
father Atreus; the violence of ambition in 
the two Theban brothers; the ſowre ſweet- 
neſs of revenge in Medea; and, tofall lower, 
the Terentian Gnatho, and our Chaucer's 
Pander, ſo expreſſed, that we now uſe their 
names, to ſignify their trades: And, final- 
ly, all virtues, vices, and paſſions, ſo, in their 
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own natural ſtates, laid to the view, that we 
ſeem not to hear of them, but clearly to ſee 


through them? But even in the moſt excel 


lent 3 of goodneſs, what Philo- 
ſopber's counſel can ſo readily direct a 
prince, as the feigned Cyrus in Kenophon? 
Or a virtuous man in all fortunes, as Aneas 
in Virgil? Of a whole common-wealth, as 
the way of Sir Thomas Moore's UV topia ” I 
ſay, The way, becauſe where Sir T homas 
More erred, it was the fault of the man, 
and not of the poet: for that way of pat. 
terning a common-wealth was moſt abſolute, 
though he, perchance, hath not ſo abſolute- 


ly performed it. For the queſtion is, Whe- 


ther the feigned image of Poetry, or the re- 
gular inſtruction of Philoſophy, hath the 
more force in teaching. Wherein, if the 
Philoſophers have more rightly ſhewed 
themſelves Philo/ophers,than the Poets have 
attained to the high top of their profeſſion 
(as 1 in truth, 


— Mediocribus eſſe poetis 


Non Di, aan homines „ non conceſſere column. 
E | Hos. 
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It is, T ſay again, not the fault of the art, 
but that by few men that art can be accom- 
pliſhed. Certainly, even our Saviour Chriſt 
could as well have given the moral common 
places of uncharitableneſs and humbleneſs, 
as the divine narration of Dives and Laza- 
rus, or of diſobedience and mercy, as the 
heavenly diſcourſe of the loſt child and the 
gracious father; butthathisthorough-ſearch- 
ing wiſdom knew the eſtate of Dives burn- 
ing in hell, and of Lazerus in Abrabam's 
boſom, would more conſtantly, as it were, 
inhabit both the memory and judgment. 
Truly, for myſelf (me ſeems) I lee before 
mine eyes, the loſt child's diſdainful prodi- 
gality turned to envy. a ſwine's dinner: 
which, by the learned Divines, are thought 
not hiſtorical acts, but inſtructing parables. 
For concluſion, I ſay, the Philoſopher 
teacheth, but he teacheth obſcurely, ſo as 
the learned only can underſtand him; that 
is to ſay, he teacheth them that are already 
taught. But the Poet is the food for the 
tender ſtomachs; the Poet is, indeed, the 
right popular Philoſopher. Whereof Z/p's 
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tales give good proof, whoſe pretty Allego- 5 
ries, ſtealing under the formal tales of beaſts, 


make many more beaſtly than beaſts begin 
to hear the ſound of virtue n _ dumb 
e nt 

But now may it be teat! that if this 
managing of matters be fo fit for the imagi- 
nation, then muſt the Hiſtorian needs ſur- 
paſs, who brings you images of true mat- 
ters, ſuch as, indeed, wete done, and not 


, ſuch as fantaſtically or falſely may be ſug; 
_ geſted to have been done. Truly, Ariſtotle 
_ himſelf, in his Diſcourſe of Poeſy, plainly 


derermineth this queſtion, ſaying, that Poe- 
try is diMorogeregey et S f, that is to lay, 
it is more philoſophical, and more than hi- 
Rory. His reaſon is, becauſe Poeſy dealeth 


with zafay, that is to ſay, with the univer- 


ſal conſideration, and the hiſtorywith «abitecw, 
the particular. Now, ſaith he, the univerſal 


ways, What js fit to be ſaid or done, either 


in likelihood or neceſſity, which the Poeſy 
conſidereth in his impoſed names; and the 
particular only maketh, whether Alcibiades 
did ee this or e ; thus far 1 
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tle. Which reaſon of his, as all his, is moſt 
full of rea ſon. For indeed, if the queſtion 
were, whether it were better to have a par- 
ticular act truly, or falſely ſet down? there 
is no doubt which is to be choſen, no more 
than whether you had rather have Feſpe- | 
ſtar's picture right as he was, or, at the pain - 
ter's pleaſure, nothing reſembling? But if 
the queſtion be, for your own uſe and learn- 
ing, whether it be better to have it ſet down 
as it ſhould be, or as it was? then, certain- 
ly, is more doctrinable the feigned Cyrus in 
Xenophen, than the true Cyrus in Juſtiu, 
and the feigned /Aneas in Virgil, than the 
right Areas in Dares Phrygius: as to a 
lady that deſired to faſhion her countenance 
to the beſt grace, a painter ſhould more be- 
nefit her to portrait a moſt {weet face, writ- 
ing Canidia upon it, than to paint Canidia 
as ſhe was, who, Horace ſweareth, was full 
ill-favoured, If the Poet do his part aright, 
he will ſhew you in Tantalus, Atreus, and 
ſuch like, nothing that is not to be-ſhunned; 
in Cyrus, neas, Ulyſſes, each thing to be 
followed: where the Hiſtorian, bound to 
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tell things, as things were, cannot be libe- 
ral, without he will be poetical, of a perfect 
pattern; but, as in Alexander, or Scipio 
himſelf, ſhew doings, ſome to be liked, ſome 
to be 'mil-liked; and then how will you 
diſcern what to follow, but by your own 
diſcretion, which you had without reading 
Q, Curtius? And whereas, a man may ſay, 
though in univerſalconſiderationof doctrine, 
the Poet prevaileth, yet that the hiſtory, in 
his ſaying ſuch a thing was done, doth war- 
rant a man more in that he ſhall follow. 
The anſwer is manifeſt; that if he ſtand © 
upon that was, as if he ſhould argue, be- 
cauſe it rained yeſterday, therefore it ſhould 
rain to day, then; indeed, hath ir ſome ad- 
vantage to a groſs conceit. But if he know 
an example only informs a conjectured like- 
lihood, and ſo go by reaſon, the Poet doth 
ſo far exceed him, as he is to frame his ex- 
ample to that which is moſt reaſonable, 'be 
it in warlike, politic, or private matters, 
where the Hiſtorian in his bare, was, hath, 
many times, that which we call fortune, to 
over-rule the beſt wiſdom. Many times he 
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muſt tell events, thereof he can yield no 
cauſe, or if he do, it muſt be poetically. 
For, that a feigned example hath as much 
force to teach, as a true example, for as for 
to move, it is clear, ſince the feigned may 
be tuned to the higheſt key of paſſion: let 
us take one example wherein an Hiſtorian 


and a Poet did concur. Herodotus and Fu- 


tin do both teſtify, that Zopyrus, king 
Darius's faithful ſervant, ſeeing his maſter 
long reſiſted by the rebellious Babylomens, 
feigned himſelf in extreme diſgrace of his 
king; for verifying of which, he cauſed his 
own noſe and ears to be cut off, and flying 
to the Babylonians, was received, and, fot 
his known valour, ſo far credited, that he 
did find means to deliver them over to Da- 
rius. Much like matters doth Livy record 
of Tarquinius and his ſon. Xenophon ex- 
cellently feigned ſuch another ſtratagem, 
performed by Abradatus in Cyrus's behalf. 
Now would I fain know, if occaſion be pre- 
ſented unto you, to ſerve your prince by 
ſuch an honeſt diſſimulation, why do you notas 
well learn it of Xenophon's fiction, as of the 
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other's verity? and, truly ſo much the bet- 
ter, as you ſhall ſave your noſe, by the bar- 
gain; for Abradatus did not counterfeit ſo 
far. So, then, the beſt of the H:/torian is 
ſubject to the Poet; for, whatſoe ver action 
or faction, whatſoever counſel, policy, or 
war ſtratagem, the Hiſtorian is bound to re- 
cite, that may the Poet, if he liſt, with his 
imitation, make his own, beautifying it both 
for farther teaching, and more delighting, 
as it pleaſe bim, having all, from Dante's 
heaven to his hell, under the authority of 
his pen. Which, if I be aſked, what Poets 
have done ſo? as I might well name ſome, 
ſo yet, ſay I, and fay again, I ſpeak of the 
art, and not of the artificer. Now, to that 
which commonly is attributed to the praiſe 
of hiſtory, in reſpect of the notable learning 
which is got by marking the ſucceſs, as tho? 
therein a man ſhould ſee virtue exalted, and 
vice puniſhed: truly, that commendation is 
peculiar to Poetry, and far off from Hiſto- 
ry; for, indeed, Poetry ever ſets virtue ſo 
out in her beſt colours, making fortune her 
well-waiting hand-maid, that one muſt needs 
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be enamoured of her. Well may you ſee 
hes in a ſtorm, and in other hard plights; 
but they are but exerciſes of patience and 
magnanimity, to make them ſhine the more 
in the near following proſperity: and, of 
the contrary part, if evil men come to the 
ſtage, they ever go out (as the tragedy ri - 
ter anſwered to one that miſliked the ſhew 
of ſuch perſons) ſo manacled, as they little 
animate folks to follow them: But the Hi · 
ſtory, being captived tothe truth of a fooliſh 
world, is many times a terror from well do- 
ing, and an encouragement to unbridled 
wickedneſs. For ſee we not valiant Milti- 

ades rot in his fetters? The juſt Phacion, 
and the accompliſhed Socrates, put to death 
like traitors? The cruel Severus live pro- 
ſperouſly? The excellent Severus miſera- 
bly murdered? Sylla and Marius dying in 
their beds? Pompey and Cicero flain then 
when they would have thought exile a hap- 
pineſs? See we not virtuous Cato driven to 
kill himſelf, and rebel Cæſar ſo advanced, that 
his name yet, after ſixteen hundred years, 

laſteth in che higheſt honour? And mark 


hy 
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but even Ce/ar's own words of the fore- 
named Sylla (who, in that, only, did honeſt · 
ly to put 'down his diſhoneſt tyranny) i- 
teras neſcivit: as if want of learning cauſ- 
ed him to do well. He meant it not by Poe- 
try, which, not content with earthly plagues, 
deviſeth new ' puniſhments in hell for 
tyrants: nor yetby Philoſophy, which teach- 
eth occidentes eſſe, but, no doubt, by ſkill 
in Hiſtory; for that, indeed, can afford you 
Cypſelus, Periander, Phalaris, Dionyſius, 
and I know not how many more of the 
ſame kennel, that ſpeed well enough in ew | 
abominable injuftice of uſurpation. . 
I conclude, therefore, that he excelleth 


| Hiſtory, not only in furniſning the mind with 


knowlege, but in ſetting it forward to that 


which deſerves to be called and accounted 


good: which ſetting forward, and moving 


to well-doing, indeed, ſetteth the lawrel 


crown upon the Poets as victorious, not on- 
ly of the Hiftorian, but over the Philoſo- 
pher, howloever, in teaching, it may be que- 
ſtionable. For ſuppoſe it be granted, that 


which I ſuppole, with great reaſon, may be 


. denied, 
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denied, that the Philoſopher, in 8 of 
his methodical proceeding teach more per- 
fectly than the Poet, yet do I think, that 
no man is ſo, much qgazpaiczs, as to compare 

the Philofo opher 1 in moving with the Poet. 

And, that moving is of a higher degree than 
teaching, it may by this appear, that it is 
well nigh both the cauſe and effect of teach- 

ing; for who will be taught if he be not 
moved with deſire to be taught? And what 
ſo much good doth that teaching bring 
forth (L ſpeak ſtill of moral doctrine) as that 

it moveth one to do that which it doth reach. 5 
For as Ariſtatle ſaith, It is not ver. but 
Te mult be the fruit: and how ra E can 
be, without being moved to practiſe, it is 
no hard matter to conſider. The Philoſopher 
ſneweth you the way, he informeth you of 
the particularities, as well of the tediouſ- 
neſs of the way, as of the pleaſant lodging 
you ſhall have when your journey is ended, 
as of the many bye: turnings that may di- 

vert you from your way; but this to no 
man, but to him that will read him, and 


read him with attentive ſtudious painful 
F 
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neſs: which conſtant deſire whoſoever hath 
in him, hath already paſt half the hardneſs 
of the way, and therefore is beholden to the 
Philoſspher but for the other half. Nay, 
truly, learned men have learnedly thought 
that where once reaſon hath ſo much over- 
maſtered paſſion, as that the mind hath a 


free defire to do well, the inward light each 


mind hath in itſelf is as good as a Phi loſo- 
pber's book, ſince in nature we know it is 
well to do well, and what is well and what 
is evil, although, not in the words of art 
which” Philoſophers beſtow upon us; for out 
of natural conceit the Phils/6 opbers art it: 
But to be moved to do that which we know, 
or to be moved with deſire to know, hoc 0. 


pus, bic labor et. 


Now, therein, of all kleid, 1 peak nit 
of human, and, according to the human con- 
ceit, is dur Poet the monarch. For he doth 
not only ſhew the way, but giverh ſo ſweet 
a proſpect into the way, as win mtice any 
man to enter into it: \ Nay, he doth, as if 


your journey ſhould lie through a falr vine- 


yard, at the very firſt, give you a Cluſter of 


* 1 rr TT we * 
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grapes, that, full of that taſte, you may long 
to paſs farther. He beginneth not with ob- 


ſcure definitions, which muſt blur the mar. 

gent with interpretations, and load the me- 
mory with doubtfulneſs; but he cometh to 
you with words ſet indelightfal proportion, 
either accompanied with, or prepared for 
the well-inchanting ſkill of muſic, and with 
a tale, forſooth, he cometh unto you with 


a tale, which holdeth children from play, 


and old men from the chimney-corner; and 
pretending no more, doth intend the win 
ning of the mind from wickednels to virtue; 
even as the child is often brought to take 
moſt wholeſome things by hiding theminſuch 
other as have a pleaſant taſte: which, if one 
ſhould begin to tell them the nature of the 
Alves or Rhabarbarum they ſhould receive, 
would ſooner take their phyſic at their ears 
than at their mouth; ſo is it in men (moſt of 
which are childiſh in the beſt things, till 
they be cradled in their graves) glad they 
will be to hear the tales of Hercules, Achil- 
les, Cyrus, Aneas, and hearing them, muſt 
needs hear the right deſcription of wiſdom, 
| 1 
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valour and juſtice; which, if they had been 
barely (that is to fay, philoſophically) ſer 
our, they would ſwear they be brought to 
ſchool again. That imitation whereof Poe- 
try is, hath the moſt conveniency to nature 
of all other: inſomuch that, as Ariſtotle 
ſaith, thoſe things, which in themſelves are 
horrible, as cruel battles, unnatural monſters, 
are made, in poetical imitation, delightful. 
Truly, I have known men, that even with 
reading Amadis de Gaul, which, God know- 


eth, wanteth much of a perfect Poeſy, have 


found their hearts moved to the exerciſe of 
courteſy, liberality, and eſpecially courage- 
Who readeth eas carrying old Anchiſes 
on his. back, that wiſheth not, it were 
his fortune to perform ſo excellent an act? 
Whom doth not thoſe words of Turnus move 
(the tale of Turnus having planted his image 


in the imagination) 


Fugientem haec terra vidcbit ? | 
| =_ adeone mori miſcrum eſt ? Vige, 


Where the Philoſophers (as they think) ſcorn 


to delight, fo much they be content little 
to move, ſaving wrangling whether Virtus 


id 9 ” 
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be the chief or the only good: whether the 
contemplative or the active life do excel: 
Which Plato and Boetius well knew; and 
therefore made miſtreſs Philaſophy very of. 
ten borrow the maſking raiment of Pzeſy, 
For even thoſe hard-hearted evil men, who 
think virtue a ſchool name, and know no o- 
ther good but indulgere genio, and therefore 
deſpiſe the auſtere admonitions of the Phi- 
loſopher, and feel not the inward reaſon they 
ſtand upon, yer will be content to be de- 
lighted, which is all the good fellow Poet 


ſeems to promiſe; and fo ſteal to ſee the form 

of goodneſs, which ſeen, they cannot but 
love, ere themſelves be aware, as if they 
took a medicine of cherries. 


Infinite proofs of the ſtrange effects of 
this poetical invention might be alledged; 
only two ſhall ſerve, which are fo often re- 


membered, as, I think, all men know them, 


The one of Menenius Agrippa. who, when 


the whole people of Rome had reſolutely 


divided themielves from the Senate, with 
apparent ſhew of utter ruin. though he were 
for thar time, an excellent orator, came not 
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not among them upon truſt, either of figu- 
rative ſpeeches, or cunning inſinuations, and 


much leſs with far-fetched maxims of Philo- 


 ſophy, which, eſpecially if they were Plato- 


nic, they muſt have learned Geometry before 


they could have conceived: but, forſooth, 


he behaved himſelf like a homely and fami- 
liar Poet. He telleth them a tale, 'That 
there was a time, when all the parts of the 


body made a mutinous conlpicacy againſt 
the belly, which they thought devoured the 


fruits of each other's labour: they conclud- 


ed, they would let ſo improfitable a ſpender 
ſtarve. In the end, to be ſhort, (for the 


tale is notorious, and as notorious that it was 
a tale) with puniſhing the belly, they pla- 
gued themſelves. This, applied by him, 


wrought ſuch eſſect in the people, as I ne- 


ver read that only words brought forth; but 
then, ſo ſudden, and ſo good an alteration, 
for upon reaſonable conditions, a perfect re- 
concilement enſued. The other is of Na. 
than the Prophet, who, when the holy Da. 


vid had ſo far forſaken God, as to confirm 


ad ultery with murder, when he was to do 


%T A 
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the tendereſt office of a friend, in laying his 


own ſhame before. his eyes, being (ent by 
God to call again ſo choſen a ſervant, how 
doth he it, but by telling of a man whoſe 


beloved lamb was ungratefully taken from. 
his boſom? The application moſt divinely- 
true, but the diſcourſe itſelf feigned: which 


made David (I ſpeak of the ſecond and in 
ſtrumental ly as in a glaſs ſee his own 


filthineſs, as that heavenly Pſalm of my | 


well teſtifieth.* 
By, theſe, therefore, examples and res · 


ſons, I think it may be manifeſt, that the; 
Poet, with that ſame hand of delight, doth 
draw the mind more effectually than any o- 
ther art doth. And ſo a concluſion, not 
unfirly, enſues, that as Virtue is the moſt 


excellent reſting-place for all worldly learn- 
ing to make his end of, ſo Poetry, being the 


moſt familiar to teach it, and moſt princely 


to move towards it, in the moſt excellent 


work, is the moſt excellent workman. But 


J am content, not only to decypher him by 
his works (although works in commendati- 
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on and diſpraiſe, muſt ever hold a high au- 
thority) but more narrowly will examine 


his parts; ſo that (as in a man) though all 


together may carry a preſence full of ma- 
jeſty and beauty, perchance, in ſome one 


defectuous piece we may find blemiſh. 


Now .in his parts, kinds, or ſpecies, as 
you liſt to term them, it is to be noted, that 
ſome Poeſies have coupled together two or 


three kinds, as the Tragical and Comical, 
vhereuponis riſen, the Tragi-Comical; ſome, 


in the manner, have mingled proſe and verſe, 


as Sannazura and Boeiius; ſome have mingled 


matters heroical and paſtoral, but that cometh . 


all to one in this queſtion; for if ſevered they 


be good, the conjunction cannot be hurtful : 
therefore, perchance, forgetting ſome, and 


leaving ſome as needleſs tobe remembered, it 


ſhall not be amiſs, in a word, to cite the 
ſpecial kinds, to fee what faults may be 
found in the right uſe of them. 

Is it then the poſtora l Poem which is miſ- 
nked? (for perchance, where the hedge 
is loweſt, they will ſooneſt leap over;) is the 
poor pipe diſdained, which ſometimes, out 

| of 
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of Maelibeus's mouth, ean ſhew the miſery 
of people under hard lords and ravening 
ſoldiers? And again, by Tyterus, what bleſ- 
ſedneſs is derived to them that lie loweſt, 


from the goodneſs of them that fit higheſt? 


Sometimes under the pretty tales of wolves 


and ſheep, can include the whole eonſidera- 
tions of wrong-doing and patience; ſome- 
times ſhew, that cotitentions for trifles can 
get but a trifling victory; where, perchance, 
a man may ſee, that even Alexander and 

Darius, when they ſtrove who ſhould be 
cock of this world's dunghil, the benefit 
they $96, was, that the after-livers may ſay, 


Haec memini, et victum fruſtra aud Thyr ſin "; 


Ex ills Corydon, — eſt tempore nobis. 
Vine. 


Or is it the lamenting Elegtac, which, in 
a kind heart, would move rather pity than 
blame, who bewaileth, with the great phi- 
loſopher Heraclitus, the weakneſs of man- 
kind, and the wretchednels of the world; 
who, ſurely, is to be praiſed, either for com- 


paſſionately accompanying juſt cauſes of li- 
G 5 
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mentations, or for rightly painting out how 
weak be the paſſions of wofulneſs ? 

Is it the bitter, but wholeſome, Jambic, 
| who rubs the galled mind, in making ſname 
the trumpet of villainy, with bold and op- 


en crying out againſt navghtineſs? 
Or the Satiric, who, | 


Omne 1 vitium »i enti tangit Amico, 


Who ſportingly never leaveth, until he 
make a man laugh at folly, and at length, 
aſhamed to laugh at himſelf; which he can. 
not avoid, without avoiding the folly? who 
while circum praecordia ludit giveth us to 
feel how many head-aches a paſſionate life 
et to? How, when all is done, 


Et ulubris animus, ſi ubs non deficit aequus ? 


No, petchance, it is the Comic, whom 
naughty play-makersandſtage-keepers, have 
juſtly made odious. To the arguments of 
abuſe, I will after anſwer, only thus much 
now is to be ſaid, that the Comedy is an imi- 
tation of the common errors of our life, 
which he repreſenteth in the moſt ridicul- 
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ous and ſcornful forts that may be; ſo as it 
is impoſſible that any beholder can be con- 
tent to be ſuch a one. Now, as in geome- 
try, the oblique muſt be known'as well as 
the right, and in arithmetic, the odd, as 
well as the even; ſo in the actions of our 
life, who ſeeth not the filthineſs of evil 
wanteth a great foil to perceive the beauty 
of virtue, This doth the Comedy handle fo 
in our private and domeſtical matters, as, 
with hearing it, we get, as it were, an ex- 
perience of what is to be looked for of a 
niggardly Demea, of a crafty Davus, of a 
flattering Gnatho, of a vain-glorious T hreſo: 
and not only to know what effects are to be 
expected, but to know who be ſuch, by the 
ſignifying badge given them by the Come. 
dian. And little reaſon hath any man to 
ſay, that men learn the evil by ſeeing it ſo 
ſer out, ſince, as I ſaid before, there is no 
man living, but by the force truth hath in 
nature, no ſooner.ſeeth thele men play their 
parts, but wiſheth them in piſtrinum, al- 
though, perchance, the ſack of his own 
faults lie ſo behind his back, that he ſeeth 
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not himſelf to dance the ſame meaſure : 
whereto, yet, nothing can more open his 
_ eyes, than to fee his own actions contemp- 
ribly ſer forth. So that the right uſe of Co- 
wody will, I think, by no body be blamed. 
And much leſs of the high and excellent 
T ragedy, that openeth the greateſt wounds, 
band ſheweth forth the ulcers that are co- 
vered with #fſve; that maketh kings fear 
to be tyrants, and tyrants to manifeſt their 
tyrannical humours; that with ſtirring the 
affections of admiration and commiſeration, 
teacheth the uncertainty of this world, and 
upon how weak foundations gilded roofs are 
builded: that maketh us know, Qui ſceptra 
ſaevus duro imperis regit, T imet timentes, 
metus in auttorem redit, But how much it 
can move, Plutarch yieldeth a notable teſti- 
mony of the abominable ryrant Alexander 
Pheraens, from whoſe eyes a Tragedy, well 
made and repreſented, drew abundance of 
tears, who, withoutall pity,had murderedinf- 
nite numbers, and ſome of his own blood; 
ſo as he that was not aſhamed to make mat—- 
_ ters for T rogedies, yet would not reſiſt the 


QT :FQTSELT a 
ſweet violence ofa T ragedy. Andifitwrou ghe 
no farther good in him, it was, that he, in 
deſpight of himſelf, withdrew himſelf from 
hearkening to that which might mollify his 
hardened heart. But it is not the Tragedy 

they do millike, for it were too abſurd to 
caſt out ſo excellent a repreſentation of what 
ſoever is moſt worthy to be learned. | 
Is it the Lyric that moſt diſpleaſeth, who 
with his tuned Tyre, and well accorded 
voice, giveth praiſe, the reward of virtue, 
to virtuous acts? who giveth moral precepts 
and natural problems; who ſometimes rife 
eth up his voice to the height of the heavens 
in ſinging the lauds of the immortal God. 
Certainly, I muſt confeſs mine own barba- 
rouſneſs, I never heard the old & ſong of 
Piercy and Douglas, that 1 found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet; and 
yet is it ſung burby ſome blind crouder, with 
no rougher voice, than rude ſtile: which bo. 
ing ſo evil apparelled in the duſt and cobweb 
of that ancivil age, what would it work trim- 


»The Ballad of Chovy-Lhoſe 


three fearful felicities, But as the inimita- 
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med in the gorgeous eloquence of Pinder ? 
In Hungary, T have ſeen it the manner at all 
feaſts, and other ſuch-like meetings, to have 
ſongs of their anceſtors valour, which that 
right ſoldier like nation think one of the 
chiefeſt kindlers of brave courage. The 
incomparable Læcedaemonians did not only 
carry that kind of muſic ever with them to 
the field, but even at home; as ſuch ſongs 
were made, ſo were they all content to be ſing- 
ers of them; when the luſty men were to 
tell what they did, the old men, what they 
had done, and the young, what they would 
do. And where a man may ſay, that Pin. 
dar, many times, praiſeth highly victories of 
ſmall moment, rather matters of ſport than 


virtue; as it may be anſwered, It was the 
fault of the Poet, and not of the Poetry, 


indeed, the chief fault was in the time and 
cuſtom of the Greeks, who ſet thoſe toys at 
ſo high a price, that Philip of Macedon reck- 
oned a horſe-race won at Olympus, among his 


ble Pindar often did, fo is that kind moſt ca- 


pable, and moſt fit, to awake the thoughts 
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from the ſleep of idleneſs, to embeaes n | 
nourable enterprizes. 

There reſts the Heroical, whoſe very meine) 
I think, ſhould daunt all back- biters. For 
by what conceit can a tongue be directed 
to ſpeak evil of that which draweth with 
him no leſs champions than Achilles, Cyrus, 
neas, Turnus, Tydeus, Rinaldo? who 
| doth not only teach and move to truth, but 
teacheth and moveth to the moſt high and 
excellent truth: who maketh magnanimi- 
ty and juſtice ſhine through all miſty fear- 
fulneſs and foggy deſires: who, if the ſay- 
ing of Plato and Tully be true, that who 
could ſee virtue, would be wonderfully ra- 
viſhed with the love of her beauty. This 
man ſetteth her out, to make her more love- 
ly, in her holiday apparel, to the eye of 
any that will deign not to diſdain until they 
underſtand, But if any thing be already 
faid in the defenſe of ſweet Poetry, all con- 
curreth to the maintaining the Heroical, 
which is not only a kind, but the beſt and 
moſt accompliſhed kind of Poetry. For, as 
the image of each action ſtirreth and in- 
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ſtructeth the mind, ſo the lofty image of 
ſuch worthies moſt inflameth the mind with 
deſire to be wotthy, and informs with coun- 
ſel how to be worthy. Only let eas be 
worn in the tablet of your memory, bow he 
governeth himſelf in the ruin of his coun · 
try, in the preſerving his old father, and 
carrying away his religious ceremonies; in 
obeying God's commandment, to leave Di- 
do, though not only all paſſionate kindneſs, 
but even the human conſideration of virtu- 
ous gratefulneſs, would have craved other 
of him: how in ſtorms, how in ſports, how 
in war, how in peace, how a fugitive, how 
victorious, how beſieged, how beſieging, 
how to ſtrangers, how to allies, how to e- 
nemies, how to his own; laſtly, how in his 
inward ſelf, and how in his outward govern- 
Ment; and, Ithink, ina mind moſtprejudiced 
witha prejudicating humour, he will be found 
in excellency fruitful. Yea, as Horace ſaith, 
 Melius Chryſippo et Crantore: But truly, I 
imagine it falleth out with theſe poet-whip- 
pers, as with ſome good women, who often 
are fick, but, in faith, they cannot tell 


where. 
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where. So the name of Poetry j 13 in to 
them, but neither his cauſe nor effects, nei- 
ther the ſum that contains him, nor the par · 
ticularities deſcending from him, give any 
faſt handle to their carping diſpraiſe. 

Since, then, Poetry is of all human learn- 
ing the moſt antient, and of moſt fatherly 
antiquity, as from whence other learnings 
have taken their beginnings: ſince it is ſo 
univerſal, that no learned nation doth de- 
ſpiſe it, nor barbarous nation is without it: 
Since both Roman and Greek gave ſuch di. 
vine names unto. it, the one of propheſying, 
the other of making; and that, indeed, that 
name of making is fit for him, conſidering, 
that where all other arts retain themſelves 
within their ſubject, and receive, as it were, 
their being from it, the Poet, only, bringeth 
his own ſtuff, and doth not learnaconceit out 
of the matter, but maketh matter fora conceit: 
Since neither his deſcription, nor end, con- 
taining any evil, the thing deſcribed cannot 
be evil; ſince his effects be ſo good as to 
teach goodneſs, and delight the learners of 
it; ſince therein (namely in moral doctrine, 
the chief of all knowleges) he doth not on- 
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ly far paſsYhe Hi Horian, but, for inſtructing, 


is well nigh comparable to the Philoſopher; 
for moving, leaveth him behind him: Since 
the holy Scripture (wherein there is no un- 


cleanneſs) hath whole parts in it poetical, 


and that even our Saviour Chriſt vouchſaf- 
ed to uſe the flowers of it: Since all his 


kinds are not only in their united forms, but 


in their ſevered diſſections fully eomendable; 


I think (and think I think rightly) the lau- 


rel crown, appointed for triumphant ca. 
ptains, doth worthily, of all other learnings, 
honour the Poet's triumph. 

But becauſe we have ears as well as tongues, 


and that the lighteſt reaſons that may 
be, will ſeem to weigh greatly, if nothing 
be put in the counter balance, let us hear, 
and, as well as we can, ponder what object. 


ions be made againſt this art, which may be 
worthy either of yielding or anſwering, 


FUR, truly, I note, not only in theſe wor 


wieu Poet-haters, but in all that kind of peo- 


ple who ſeek a praiſe by diſpraiſing others, 


that they do prodigally ſpend a great many 
wandering words in quips and ſcofts, carp- 
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ing and taunting at each thing, which, by 
ſtirring the ſpleen, may ſtay the brain from 
a thorough beholding the worthineſs of the 
ſubject. Thoſe kind of objections, as they 
are full of a very idle eaſineſs, ſince there 
is nothing of ſo ſacred a majeſty, but that 
an itching tongue may rub itſelf upon it, ſo 
deſerve they no other anſwer, but, inſtead. 
of laughing at the jeſt, to laugh at the jeſter, 

> We know a playing wit can praiſe the diſ- 

cretion of an aſſe, the comfortableneſs of 
being in debt, and the jolly commodities of 
being ſick of the plague: So, of the contra- 
ry ſide, if we will turn Ovid's verſe, 


Ut lateat virtus proximitate mali, 


That good lies hid in nearneſs of the evil, 

Agrippa will be as merry in the ſhewing 
_ the vanity of ſcience, as Eraſmus was in the 

commending of folly: neither ſhall any man 
or matter eſcape ſome touch of theſe ſmil- 
ing railers. But for Eraſmus and Agrippa, 
they had another foundation than the ſu- 
perficial part would promiſe. Marry, theſe 
other pleaſant fault-finders, who will corre& 
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x the verb before they underſtand the noun, 
and confute others knowlege, before they 
confirm their own, I would have them on- 
ly remember, that ſcoffing cometh not of 
wiſdom; ſo as the bet title in true Engl:/h 
they get with their merriments, is to be call- 
ed good fools; for fo have our grave fore- 
fathers ever termed that humorous kind of 
jeſture. But that which giveth greateſt ſcope 
to their ſcorning humour, is rhyming and 
verſing. It is already ſaid (and, as J think, 
truly ſaid) it is not rhyming and verſing 
that maketh Poe: one may be a Poet 
without verſing, and a verſifier without Po- 
_ etry. But yet, preſuppoſe it were inſepa- 
rable, as, indeed, it ſeemeth Scaliger judg- 
eth truly, it were an inſeparable commen- 
dation: for if oratio next to ratio, ſpeech 
next to reaſon, be the greateſt gift beſtow- 
ed upon mortality, that cannot be praiſeleſs, 
which doth moſt poliſh that bleſſing of 
ſpeech; which conſidereth each word, not 
only, as a man may ſay, by his forcible qua- 
lity, bur by his beſt meaſured quantity; 
carrying even in themſelves a harmony, 
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without, perchance, number, meaſure, or- 
der, proportion, be in our time grown odt- 
ous. But lay aſide the juſt praiſe it hath, 
by being the only fit ſpeech for muſic (mu- 
fic, I fay, the moſt divine ſtriker of the ſen- 
ſes;) thus much is undoubtedly true, that 
if reading be fooliſh without remembering, 
memory being the only treaſure of know. 
lege, thoſe words which are fitteſt for me- 
mory, are likewiſe moſt convenient for 
knowlege. Now, that verſe far exceedeth 
proſe, in the knitting up of the memory, 
the reaſon is manifeſt, the words (beſides 
their delight, which hath a great affi. 
nity to memory) being ſo ſet, as one can- 
not be loſt, but the whole work fails; which 
accuſing itſelf, calleth the — 
back to itſelf, and ſo moſt ſtrongly eonfirm- 
eth it. Beſides, one word fo, as it were, 
begetting another, as be in rhyme or mea- 
ſured verſe, by the former a man ſhall have 
a near gueſs to the follower. Laſtly, even 
they that have taught the art of memory, 
have ſhewed nothing ſo apt for it, as a cer- 
tain room divided into many places, well 
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and thoroughly known: Now that hath the 
verſe in effect perfectly, every word having 
his natural ſeat, which ſeat muſt needs make 
the word remembered. But what needs more 
in a thing ſo known to all men? Who is it, 
that ever was a ſcholar, that doth not carry, 
away ſome verſes of Virgil, Horace, or Cato 
which in his youth he learned, and even to 
his old age ſerve him for hourly leſſons? as, 


; Percontatorem fugito nam garrulus idem eſt; 
Daum tibi quiſque placet credula turba ſumas. 


But the fitneſs it hath for memory is nota. 
bly proved by all delivery of arts, where: 
in, for the moſt part, from Grammar to Logic, 
Mathematics, Phyſic, and the reſt, the rules 
chiefly neceſſary to be borne away, are 
eompiled in verſes. So that verſe being in 
itſelf ſweet and orderly, and being beſt for 
memory, the only handle of knowlege, it 
mult be in Jeſt that any man can ſpeak a- 


gainſt it. 
Now, then, go we to the moſt important 


imputations laid to the poor Poets; for 
aught I can yet learn, they are theſe. 
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Firſt, That there being many other more 
fruitful knowleges, a man might better ſpend 
his time in them, than in this. 
Secondly, That it is the mother of lyes. 
Thirdly, That it is the nurſe of abuſe, 
infecting us with many peſtilent deſires, with 
a Syren ſweetneſs, drawing the mind to the 
ſerpent's tail of ſinful fancies; and herein, 
eſpecially, Comedies give the largeſt field to 


ear, as Chaucer ſaith, how both in other na. 


tions, and in ours, before Poets did ſoften 
us, we were full of courage, given to mar- 
tial exerciſes, the pillars of manlike liberty, 
and Julled afleep in ſhady idleneſs with 
Poets paſtimes. | 

And, laſtly, and chiefly, they cry out, 
with open mouth, as if they had over. ſhot 
Robin Hood, that Plato baniſhed them out 
of the common-wealth. Truly, this is much, 
if there be much truth in it. 

Firſt, To the firſt, that a man might ber 
ter ſpend his time, is a reaſon indeed: but 
it doth, as they ſay, but petere principium. 
For if it be, as I affirm, that no learning is 
ſo good, as that which teacheth and moveth 
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to virtue, and that none can both teach and 
move thereto ſo much as Poeſy, then is the 
concluſion manifeſt, that ink and paper can- 
Not be toa more profitable purpoſe employ- 


ed. And certainly, though a man ſhould 


grant their firſt aſſumption, it ſhould follow 
(methinks) very unwillingly, that good is 


not good, becauſe better is better. But 1 


ſtill and utterly deny, that there is ſprung 
out of the earth a more fruitful knowlege. 
To the Second, therefore, That they 
ſhould be the principal lyars, I anſwer pa- 
radoxically, but truly, I think truly, that of 
all writters under the ſun, the Poet is the 
leaſt lyar, and though he would, as a Poet, 
can ſcarcely be a lyar. The Aſtronomer, 
with his couſin the Geometrician; can hard- 


ly eſcape when they take upon them to 


meaſure the height of the ſtars. How of- 
ten, think you, do the Phyſicians lye, when 
they aver things good for ſickneſſes, which 
afterwards ſend Charon a great number of 
ſouls drowned in a potion before they come 
to his ferry? And no leſs of the reſt which 
| take upon them to affirm: Now for the 


| Peet, | 


>] Ps < A... at __—— . 
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Poet, he nothing affirmeth, and therefore 
never lyeth; for, as I take it, to lye, is to af. 
firm that to be true which is falſe: So as 
the other Artiſts, and eſpecially the Hiſts- 
tian, affirming many things, ean, in the 
cloudy know lege of mankind, hardly eſcape x 
from many lyes: But the Poet, as 1 faid be- 
fore, never aftirmerh, the Poet never mak 
eth any circles about your imagination, 0 
conjure you to believe for true what he 
writeth : He eiteth not authorities of other 
hiſtories, but even for his entry, calleth the 
ſweet Muſes to aſpire unto him a good ins 
vention: In troth, not labouring to tell you 
what is, or is not, but what ſhould, or ſhould 
not be. And therefore thought he recount 
things not true, yet becauſe he telleth them 
not for true, he lyeth nor, unleſs we wild 
ſay, that Nathan lyed in his ſpeech, before 
alledged, to David; which, as a wicked man 
durft ſearce ſay, fo think I, none fo ſimple 
would fay, that Zfop lyed in the tales of 
his beaſts; for who thinketh that #/p 
wrote it for actually true, were well wor- 
thy to have his name chronicled among the 
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beaſts he writeth of. What child is there, 
that coming to play, and ſeeing THEBES 
written in great letters upon an old door, 
doth believe that it is Thebes? If then a 
man can arrive to the child's age, to know 
that the Poets perſons and doings, are but 
pictures what ſhould be, and not ſtories what 
have been, they will never give the lye to 
things not affirmatively, but allegorically 
and figuratively, written; and therefore, as 
in hiſtory, looking for truth, they may go a- 
way full fraught with falſhood, ſo in Poeſy, 
looking but for fiction, they ſhall uſe the nar- | 
ration but as an imaginative ground-plat of 
a profitable invention. But hereto is repli- 
ed, that the Poets give names to men they 
write of, which argueth a conceit of an actu- 
al truth, and ſo not being true, proveth a 
| falſhood. And doth the Lawyer lye then, 
when, under the names of John of the Sile, 
| and John of the Notes, he putteth his caſe? 
But that is eaſily anſwered, their naming of 
men, is but to make their picture the more 
lively, and not to build any hiſtory. Paint- 
ing men, they cannot leave men nameleſs; 


Wat 
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We ſee we cannot play at chefs, but that 


we muſt give names to our cheſs: men; and 
yet, methinks, he were a very partial cham- 
pion of truth, that would ſay we lyed, for 
giving a piece of wood the reverend title of 
a biſhop. The Poet nameth Cyrus and 
Eneas no other way, than to ſhew what 

men of their fames, fortunes, and eſtates, 85 


ſhould do. 


Their Third is, How much it abuſeth 


mens wit, training it to a wanton finfulneſs, 
and Juſtful love. For, indeed, that is the 


principal, if not, only, abuſe, J can hear al- 


leged. They ſay, the Comedies rather teach 
than reprehend amorous conceits. They 
ſay the Lyric is larded with paſſionate ſon- 
nets, the Elegiac weeps the want of his 
miſtreſs, and that even to the Heroical, Cu- 
pid hath ambitiouſly climbed. Alas! Love, 
J would thou couldſt as well defend thy- 
ſelf, as thou canſt offend others? I would 
thoſe on whom thou doſt attend, could ei- 
ther put thee away, or yield good reaſon 


why they keep thee! But grant love of 


beauty to be a beaſtly fault, although i it be 
1 2 
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very hard, ſince only man, and no beaſt, hath 
that gift to diſcern beauty; grant that love 
ly name of love to delerye all hateful re- 
proaches, although even ſome of my ma- 
ſters the Philaſopbers ſpent a good deal of 
their lamp · oyl in ſetting forth the excellen- 

cy of it; grant, I ſay, what they will have 
granted, that not only love, but Juſt, but va- 
nity, but if they liſt, ſcurrility, poſſeſs many 
leaves of the Poer's books, yet, think I, 
when this is granted, they will find their 
ſentenee may, with good manners, put the 
laſt words foremoſt; and not ſay, that Poe- 
try abuſeth man's wit, but that man's wit a- 
buſeth Poetry, For I will not deny, but 
that man's wit may make Poeſy, which 
ſhould be pragay: which lame learned have 
defined figuring forth good things, to be 
earracn which doth contrariwile infect the 

fancy with unworthy objects, as the £2 

er, who ſhopld give to the eye either ſome 
excellent perſpective, or ſome fine picture 
fit for building or fortification, or contain- 
ing in it ſome notable example, as Abraham 
lacrificing his ſon aac, Fudith killing He 
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loferneſs, David fighting with Goliah, may 


leave thoſe, and pleaſe anill-pleaſed eye with 
wanton ſhews of better hidden matters, But 
what! ſhall the abuſe of a thing make the 
right uſe odious? Nay, truly, though yield 
that Poe/y may not only be abuſed, but that 
being abuſed, by the reaſon of his ſweet 
charming force, it can do more hurt than 
any other army of words, yet ſhall it be ſo 
far from concluding, that the abuſe ſhall 
give reproach to the abuſed, that, contrari- 
wiſe, it is a good reaſon, that whatſoever 
being abuſed, doth moſt harm, being 
_ rightly uſed (and upon the right uſe, each 
thing receives his title) doth moſt good. 
Do we not ſee {kill of phyſie, the beſt ram» 
pire to our often aſſaulted bodies, being a- 
buſed, teach poyſon, the moſt violent de- 
ſtroyer? Doth not knowlege of law, whoſe 
end is, to even and right all things, being 
abuſed, grow the crooked foſterer of horri- 
ble injuries? Doth not (to go in the high- 
eſt) God's word abuſed, breed hereſy, and 
his name abuſed, become blaſphemy? Tru 
ly, a needle cannot do much hurt, and as 
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truly (with leave of ladies be it ſpoken) it 
cannot do much good. With a ſword thou 
mayſt kill thy father, and with a ſword thou 
mayſt defend thy prince and country: ſo 
that, as in their calling Poets, fathers of 
lyes, they ſaid nothing, ſo in this their ar- 
gument of abuſe, they prove the commen · 
dation, A e 
They allege herewith, that before Poets 
began to be in price, our nation had ſer 
their heart's delight upon action, and not i- 


magination, rather doing things worthy to 


be written, than writing things fit tobe done, 
What that before-time was, I think ſcarce. 
ly Sphynx can tell: ſince no memory is fo 
ancient, that gives not the precedence to 
Poetry. And certain it is, that in our plain- 
eſt homelineſs, yet never was the Albion na- 
tion without Poetry, Marry, this argument, 


though it be levelled againſt Poetry, yet is 


it indeed a chain-ſhot againſt all learning or 
bookiſhneſs, as they commonly term it, Of 


ſuch mind were certain Goths, of whom it 
is written, that having in the ſpoil of a fam- 
ous city, taken a fair library, one hangman 
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belike fit to execute the fruits of their wits, 
who had murdered a great number of bo- 
dies, would have ſet fire in it. No, ſaid a- 
nother, very gravely, take heed what you do, 
for while they are buſy about thoſe toys, we 
all, with more leiſure, conquer their coun- 
tries. This, indeed, is the ordinary doctrine 
of ignorance, and many words ſometimes I 
have heard ſpent in it: but becauſe this rea - 
ſon is generally againſt all learning, as well 
as Poetry, or rather all learning but Poetry; 
becauſe it were too large a digreſſion to 
handle it, or at leaſt too ſuperfluous, ſince it 

is manifeſt that all government of action is 
to be gotten by knowlege, and knowlege 
beſt, by gathering many knowleges, which 
is reading; I only lay with Horace, to him 
that is of that opinion, 


Jubeo ſtultum eſſe libenter——— 


For as for Poetry itſelf, it is the freeſt bm 
this objection, for Poetry is the companion 
of camps. I dare undertake, Orlando Fu- 
rioſo, or honeſt king Arthur, will never diſ- 
pleaſe a ſoldier: but the quiddity of Ers 
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and Prima materia, will hardly agree with 
à corſelet. And therefore, as I faidin the be- 
ginning, even Turks and T artars are delight- 
ed with Poets. Homer a Greek, flouriſhed be- 
fore Greece flouriſhed: and if to a flight con- 
jecture a conjecture may be oppoſed, truly 
it may ſeem, that as by him their learned 
men took almoſt rheir firſt light of know- 
lege, fo their active men received their firſt 
motions of courage. Only Alexander's ex. 
ample may ferve, who by Plutarch, is ac. 
coumted of ſuch virtue, that fortune was 


=O not his guide, but his footſtool, whoſe acts 


ſpeak for him, though Plutarch did not, to 
be indeed the Phoenix of watlike princes. 
This Alexander, left his ſchoolmaſter, liv- 
ing Ariſtotle, behind him, but took dead 
Homer with him. He put the philoſophet 

Calliſtbenes to death, for his ſeeming 165 
ſophical, indeed mutinous ſtubbornneſs; but 
the chief thing he was ever heard to with 
for, was, that Homer had been alive. He 

well found he received more bravery of 
mind by the pattern of of Achilles, than by 


_—_ the qefinicion of fortitude. And 
therefore 
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3 if Cato miſliked Fulvius for car» x 


rying Ennius with him to the field, it may 
be anſwered, that if Cato miſliked it, the 
noble Fulvius liked it, or elſe he had not 

done it; for it was not the excellent Cate 
Uticenſis, whole authority I would much 
more have reverenced: but it was the for- 
mer, in truth a bitter puniſher of faults, but 
elſe a man that had never ſacrificed to the 
SGtaces. He miſliked and cried out againſt 
all Greet learning, and yet, being fourſcore 
years old, began to learn it, belike fearing 
that Pluto underſtood not Latin. Indeed 
the Roman laws allowed no perſon to be 
catried to the wars, hut he that was in the 
ſoldiers roll. And therefore though Cate = 
miſliked his muſtered perſon, he mifliked 
not his work. And if he had, Scipio Ny. 


ſica (judged by common conſent the beſt 
Roman) loved him: both the other Scipio 
brothers, who had by their virtues no leſs 
ſurnames than of Aſia and Afric, fo loved 
him, that they cauſed his body to be burt 
ed in their ſepulture. So as Cato's autho - 
rity being but againſt his perſon, and that 
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anſwered with ſo far greater than W 
is herein of no validity. 

But now indeed my burden is a 
that Plato's name is laid upon me, whom 
muſt confeſs of all Philoſophers, T have ever 
eſteemed moſt worthy of reverence; and 
with-good reaſon, ſince of all Philoſophers, 
he is the moſt poetical: yet if he will defile 
the fountain out of which hisflowing ſtreams 
have proceeded, let us boldly examine with 
what reaſons he did it, 

Firſt, truly, a man might maliciouſly ob- 
jec, that Plato, being a Philoſopher, was a 
natural enemy of Poets. For, indeed, af: 
ter the Philoſophers had picked out of the 
ſweet myſteries of Poetry, the right diſcern- 


ing trae points of knowlege, they forthwith g 


putting it in method, and making a ſchool 
art of that which the Poeis did only teach 
by a divine delightfulneſs, beginning toſpurn 
at their guides, like ungrateful apprentices, 
were not content to ſet up ſhop for them- 
ſelves, but ſought by all means to diſcredit 
their maſters; by the force of delight being 
barred them, the leſs they could oyerthrow 
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them, the more they hated them. For in- 


deed they found for Homer, ſevencitiesſtrove 
who ſhould have him for their citizen, where 


many cities baniſhed Philaſepbers, as not fit 
members to live among them. For only re 
peating certain of Euripidess verſes, many 
Athentans had their lives ſaved of the Sy- 
racuſians, where the Athenians themſelves © 


thought many Philoſophers unworthy to 


live. Certain Poets, as Simonides, and Pin- 
dar, had fo prevailed with Hiero the firſt, 
that of a tyrant they made him a juſt king: 
where Plato could do ſo little with Diony- 


ſius, that he himſelf, of a Philoſopher, was 


made a flave. But who ſhould do this, I 
confeſs, ſhould requite the objections made 


| | againſt Poets, with like cavilations againſt 


Philoſophers: as likewiſe one ſhould do, that 


ſhould bid one read Phaedrus or Sympoſtum_ 


in Plats, or the diſcourſe of love in Plu- 
tarch, and ſee whether any Poet do autho- 
rize abominable filthineſs as they da 
Again, a man might aſk, out of whatcom- 
mon-wealth Plato doth baniſh them? In 
footh, neee com- 
K 2 
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munity of women. So as belike, this baniſh- 
ment grew not for effeminate wantonneſs, 
| fince little ſhould poetical /ornets be hurt- 
ful, when a man might have what woman 
he liſted. But I honour philoſophical in- 
ſtructions, and bleſs the wits which bred 
them, ſo as they be not abuſed, which is 
likewiſe ſtretched to Poetry. Saint Paul 
himſelf ſets a watch-word upon Philoſophy, 
indeed upon the abuſe. So doth Plato up- 
on the abuſe, not upon Poetry. Plato found 
fault, that the Poets of his time filled the 
world with wrong opinions of the Gods, 
making light tales of that unſpotted eſſence; 
and therefore would not have the youth de- 
praved with ſuch opinions. Herein may 
much be ſaid: let this ſuffice; the Poets did 
not induce ſuch opinions, Punt did imitate 
thoſe opinions already induced. For all the 
Greek ſtories can well teſtify, that the very 
religion of that time ſtood upon many, and 
many-faſhioned Gods: not taught ſo by 
Poets, but followed according to their na- 
ture of imitation. Who liſt may read in 
Plutarch, the diſcourſes of Iſis, and Ofiris 
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' of the cauſe why oracles ceaſed,” of the di. 


vine providence, and ſee whether the Theo. 
logy of that nation ſtood not upen ſuch 
dreams, which the Poets indeed ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly obſerved. And truly ſince they had 
not the light of Chriſt, did much better in 
it than the Philoſophers, who, ſhaking off 

ſuperſtition, brought in Atbeiſm. | 
Plato, therefore, whole. authority I had 
much rather juſtly conſtrue, than unjuſtly 


* reſiſt, meant not in general of Poets, in thoſe 


words of which Julius Scaliger ſaith ; Qua 


 audtoritate barbari quidam atque inſipidi abu- 


ti velint ad poetas republica exigendos. But 
only meant to drive out thoſe wrong opini 


ons of the deity: whereof now, without far- 


ther law, Chriſtianity hath taken away all 
the hurtful belief, perchance as he thought, 
nouriſhed by then eſteemed Poets. And a 
man need go no farther than to Plato him- 
ſelf, to know his meaning; who, in his dia- 
logue called Jon, giveth high, and rightly, 
divine commendation unto Poetry. So as 


Plato baniſhing the abuſe, not the thing, 


not baniſhing it, but giving due honour to 
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it, ſhall be our patron, and not our adver- 
fary. For, indeed, I had much rather, 
fince truly I may do it, ſhew their miſtaking 
of Plato, under whole lyon's ſkinthey would 
make an aſs-like braying againſt Poeſy, than 
go about to overthrow hisauthority; whom, 
-the wiſer a man is, the more juſt cauſe he 
ſhall find to have in admiration: eſpecially 
ſince he attributed unto Poeſy more than 
myſelf do; namely, to be a very inſpiring 
of a divine force, far above man's wit, as in ' 
the forenamed dialogue is apparent. 
Of the other ſide, who would ſhew the 
honours have been by the beſt ſort of judg- 
ments granted them, a whole ſea of exam- 
ples would preſent themſelves; Alexanders, 
Caeſars, Scipios, allfavourers of Poets: Lae- 
lius, called the Roman Socrates, himſelf a 
Poet; ſo as part of Heautontimorume nos in 
Terence, was ſuppoſed to be made by him. 
And even the Gree# Socrates, whom Apol. 
lo confirmeth to be the only wiſe man, is 
faid, to have ſpent part of his old time in 
putting Aſop's fables into verſe. And there- 
fore, full evil ſhould it become his ſcholar 
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Plato, to put ſuch words in his maſter's mouth 
againſt Poets. But what needs more? Ari. 
ſtotle writes the art of Poeſy; and why, if 


it ſhould not be written? Plutarch teach- 
eth the uſe to be gathered of them, andhow, . 
if they ſhould not be read? And who reads 
Plutarch's either hiſtory or philoſophy, ſhall _ 
find he trimmeth both their garments with 


gards of Poeſy. 


But I liſt not to defend Poe with the 
help of his underling Hiſtortographer. Let 
it ſuffice to have ſhewed, it is a fit ſoil for 
praiſe to dwell upon, and what diſpraiſe may 
be ſet upon it, is either eaſily overcome, or 
transformed into juſt commendation. Sothat . 
ſince the excellencies of it may be ſo eaſily 
and ſo juſtly confirmed, and the low ereep- 
ing objections ſo ſoon trodden down; it not 
being an art of lyes, but of true doctrine; 


not of effeminateneſs, but of notable ſtirring 


of courage; not of abuſing man's wit, but 
of ſtrengthening man's wit; not baniſhed, 
but honoured by Plato; let us rather plant 


more laurels for to ingarland the Poets heads 


(which humour of being laureat, as beſides 
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them only triumphant captains were, is 2 
ſufficient authority to ſhew the price they 
ought to be held in) than ſuffer the ill-fa- 
voured breath of ſuch wrong ſpeakers once 
to blow upon the clear ſprings of Poeſy. 

But ſince T have run ſo long a career in 
this matter, methinks, before I give my pen 
a full top, it ſhall be but a little more loſt 
time to inquire, why England, the mother 
of excellent minds, ſhould be grown ſo hard 
a ſtep-mother to Poets, who, certainly, in 
wit, ought to-paſs all others, ſince all only 
proceeds from their wit, being, indeed, ma- 
kers of themſelves, not takers of others. 


How can 1 but exclaim, 


nuf mibi cauſas memora quo numine ee. 


den Poeſy, that hath antiently had kings; 


emperors, ſenators, great captains, ſuch as, 
beſides a thouſand others, David, Adrian, 


Sophocles, Germanicus, not only to favour 
Poets, but to be Poets: and of our nearer 
times, can preſent for her patrons, a Ro. 


bert king of Sicily, the great king Francis 
of 
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4 France, king James of Scotland; ſuch 
cardinals as Bembus and Bibiena; ſuch fa · 


mous preachers and teachers as Beza and 
Melan#hon; ſo learned philoſophers as Fra- 
caſtorius and Scaliger; ſo great orators as 


Pontanus and Muretus; ſo piereing wits as 


George Buchanan; ſo grave counſellors, as 


beſides many, but before all, that Hoſpital | 
of France; than whom, I think, that realm 


never tought forth a more accompliſhed | 


judgment, more firmly builded upon virtue; 


I fay, theſe, with numbers of others, not 
only to read others Poeſies, but to poeti/e 
forothersreading: thatPoeſy,thus embraced, 


in all other places, ſhould only find, in our 
time, a hard welcome in England; I think 


the very earth laments it, and therefore 


decks: our foil with fewer laurels than it 


was accuſtomed; for heretofore Poets have 
in England allo flouriſhed, and, which is to 
be noted, even in thoſe times when the 
trumpet of Mars did ſound loudeſt. And 
now, that anover-faintquietneſs ſhould ſeem 
to ſtrew the houſe for Poets, they are, al- 
moſt, in as good reputation, as the mounte- 
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3 THE DEFENSE 
banks at Venice. Truly, even that, as of the 


one fide it giveth great praiſe to Poeſy, 


which, like Venus (but to better purpoſe) 


had rather be troubled in the net with Mars 


than enjoy the homely quiet of Vulcan; fo 
ſerveth it for a piece of a reaſon, why they 
are leſs grateful to idle England, which now 


can ſcarce endure the pain of a pen. Upon 


this, neceſſarily followeth, that baſe men, 
with ſervile wits, undertake it, who think 
it enough if they can be rewarded of the 
printer: and ſo as Epaminondas is ſaid, with 
the honour of his virtue, to have made an 
office; by his exerciſing it, which before was 
contemptible, to become highly reſpected ; 
ſo theſe men, no more but ſetting their 
names to it, by their own difgracefulneſs, 
diſgrace the moſt graceful Poe/y. For now, 


as if all the muſes were got with child, to 
bring forth baſtard poets, without any com- 


miſſion, they do poſt over the banks of He- 
licon, until they make the readers more 
weary than poſt horſes; while, in me mean 
time, they 


Queis meliore luto finxit praccordia Titan, 
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are better content to ſuppreſs the out. flow- 
ings of their wit, than by publiſhing them to- 
be accounted knights of the ſame order. 
But J that, before ever I durſt aſpire unto 
the dignity, am admitted into the company 
of the Paper-blurrers, do find the very true 
cauſe of our wanting eſtimation, is want of 
deſert, taking upon us to be Poets in deſpite 
of Pallas. Now wherein we want deſert, 
were a thank-worthy labour to expreſs. But 
if I knew, I ſhould have mended myſelf; 
but as 1 never deſired the title, ſo have I 
neglected the means to come by it, only, o- 
ver-maſtered by ſome thoughts, I yielded 
an inky tribute unto them. Marry, they 
that delight in Poe/y itſelf, ſhould ſeek to 
know what they do: and how they do, e- 
| ſpecially, look themſelves in an unflattering 
glaſs of reaſon, if they be inclinable unto it. 
For Poe muſt not be drawn by the ears, 
it muſt be gently led, or rather it muſt lead, 
which was partly the cauſe that made the 
antient learned affirm, It was a divine, and 
no human {kill, ſince all other knowleges lie 
ready {or any that have ſtrength of wit: a 
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Poet no induſtry can make, if his own ge- 


nius be not carried into it. And therefore 


is an old proverb, Orator fit, Poeta naſcitur. 
Yet confeſs I always, that as the fertileſt 
ground muſt be manured, ſo muſt the high- 
eſt flying wit have a Daedalus to guide him. 
That Daedalus, they ſay, both in this, and 
in other, hath three wings to bear itſelf up 
into the air of due commendation: that is, 
Art, Imitation, and Exerciſe. But theſe, 
neither artificial rules, nor imitative patterns, 
we much cumber ourſelves withal. Exerciſe, 
indeed, we do, but that, very fore-back- 


_ wardly; for where we fhould exerciſe to 


know, we exerciſe as having known; and 
ſo is our brain delivered of much matter, 
which never was begotten by knowlege. 
For there being two principal parts, matter 
to be expreſſed by words, and words to ex- 
preſs the matter, in neither, we uſe art or 
1 tation rightly. Our matter is quod[ibef, 
inleed, though wrongly performing Ovid's 
verſe: 


Quicguid cenabor dicere, verſus erit. 


Never marſhalling it into any aſſured rank, 
that, almoſt, the readers cannot tell where 
to find themſelves. | | 


| Chaucer, undoubtedly, did excellently in 
his Troilus and Creſſida; of whom, truly, I 


know not whether to marvel more, either 


that he, in that miſty time, could ſee ſo 
clearly, or that we, in this clear age, go ſo 
ſtumblingly after him. Yet had he great 
wants, fit to be forgiven in ſo great an an- 
tiquity. I account The Mirror of Magi- 
ftrates, meetly furniſhed of beautiful parts. 
And in the earl of Surrey's Lyrics, many 
things taſting of a noble birth, and worthy 
. of a noble mind. The Shepherd's Kalan- 
der * hath much Poetry in his eclogues, in- 
deed, worthy the reading, if I be not de- 
ceived, That ſame framing of his ſtile to 
an old ruſtic language, I dare not allow : 
ſince neither T heocritus in Greek, Virgil in 
Latin, nor Sannazara in Tialian, did affect 


it. Beſides theſe; I do not remember to 


have ſeen but few (to ſpeak boldly) printed 
that have poetical ſinews in them. For 


By SPENSER. - 
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proof whereof, let but moſt of the verſes be 
put in proof, and then aſk the meaning, and 
it will be found, that one verſe did but be- 
get another, without ordering, at the firſt, 
what ſhould be at the laſt, which becomes 
a confuſed maſs of words, with a tinkling 
ſound of rhyme, barely accompanied with 
reaſon. Our tragedies and comedies, not 
without cauſe, cried out againſt, obſerving 
rules neither of honeſt civility, nor ſkilful 
| poetry. Excepting Gorboduc + (again I fay 
1 of thoſe that I have ſeen) which notwith- 
| ſanding, as it is full of ſtately ſpeeches, 
| and well-ſounding phraſes, climbing to the 
Height of Seneca his ſtile, and as full of no- 
table morality, which it doth moſt delight- 
fully teach, and fo obtain the very end of 
Poeh); yet, in truth, it is very defectuous 


+ This play was written by Tous SACKVILE, Eſq; 
(afterwards Lord Buckkunsr, and earl of Doxs ET) and 
Mr. TgoMAas NoRTON. It was firſt printed in the year 
1565. under the title of PERREX and PoRREx; but in 
1590. it was changed to that of The Tragedy of Gorzo- 

DUC, It was preſented by the gentlemen of the Inner- 
Temple, before Queen ELIzaBETH. and accounted an 
excellent picce. See The Puet:cal Regiſter, p. 193. 
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in the circumſtances; which grieves me, be- 
cauſe it might not remain as an exact model 
of all tragedies. For it is faulty both in 
place and time, the two neceſſary compani- 
ons of all corporal actions. For where the 
ſtage ſhould always repreſent but one place; 
and the uttermoſt time pre-ſuppoſed in it 
ſhould be, both by Ariſtotle's precept, and 
common reaſon, but one day; there is both 


many days and many Ro inartificially 
imagined, 


Bur if it be o! in W how much 
more in all the reſt? where you ſhall have 
Aſia of the one ſide, and Afric of the other, 
and ſo many other under-kingdoms, that 
the player, when he comes in, muſt ever 
begin with telling where he is, or elſe the 
tale will not be conceived. Now, you ſhall 
bave three ladies walk to gather flowers, 
and then we muſt believe the ſtage to be a 
garden. By-and-by, we hear news of a 
ſhipwreck in the ſame place, then we are 
to blame if we accept it not for a rock. Up- 
on the back of that, comes out a hideous 


monſter with fire and ſmoke, and then the 


Pa 
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miſerable beholders are bound to take it for 


a cave; while, in the mean time, two ar- 


mies fly in, repreſented with four ſwords 


and bucklers, and then, what hard heart 
will not receive it for a pitched field? 
Now of time, they are much more libe- 
ral: for ordinary it is, that two young prin- 
ces fall in love; after many traverſes, ſhe 
is got with child; delivered of a fair boy, 
he is loſt, groweth a man, falleth in love, 
and is ready to get another child; and all 
this in two hours ſpace: which, how abſurd 


it is in ſenſe, even ſenſe may imagine: and 


art hath taught, and all ancient examples 
juſtified, and at this day, the ordinary play- 
ers in Italy will not err in it. Yet will ſome 


bring in an example of Eunuch in Terence, 


that containeth matter of two days, yet far 
fhort of twenty years. Frue it is; and fo 
was it to be played in two days, and fo fit- 
ted to the time it ſet forth. And though 
Plautus have in one place done amiſs, let 


us hit it with him, and not miſs with him. 


But they will ſay, how then ſhall we ſet 


forth a ſtory which contains both many pla- 
Ces, 
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ces, and many times? And do they not 
| know, that a tragedy is tied to the laws of 
poeſy, and not of hiſtory, not bound to fol. 
low the ſtory, but having liberty either to 
feign a quite new matter, or to frame the 
hiſtory to the moſt tragical convenience: 
Again, many things may be told, which can- 
not be ſhewed; if they know the difference 
betwixt reporting and repreſenting. As for 
example, I may ſpeak, though I am here, 
of Peru, and in ſpeech digreſs from that, to 
the deſcription of Calecut: but in action, I 
cannot repreſent it, without Pacolet's horſe. 
And ſo was the manner the ancients took 


by ſome Nuntius, to recount things done 


in former time, or other place. 

Laſtly, If they will repreſent an hiſtory, 
they muſt not (as Horace ſaith) begin above, 
but they muſt come to the principal point of 
that one action which they will repreſent, 
By example this will be beſt expreſſed. I 
have a ſtory of young Polydorus, delivered, 
for ſafety's ſake, with great riches by his 
father Priamus, to Polymneſtor king of 
T brace, in the Trojan war time. He, after 

M 
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ſome years, hearing of the overthrow of 
Priamus, for to make the treaſure his own, 
murdered the child; the body of the child 
is taken up; Hecuba, ſhe, the ſame day, find- 
eth a fleight to be revenged moſt cruelly 
of the tyrant. Where, now, would one of 
our tragedy-writers begin, but with the de- 
livery of the child? Then ſhould he ſail o- 
ver into T hrace, and ſo ſpend I know not 
how many years, and travel numbers of 
places. But where doth Euripides? Even 
with the finding of the body, leaving the 
reſt to be told by the ſpirit of Polydorus. 
This needs no farther to be enlarged; the 
dulleſt wit may conceive it, | 

But beſides thele groſs abſurdities, how 
all their plays be neither right tragedies, not 
right comedies, mingling kings and clowns, 
not becaule the matter ſo carrieth, but thruſt 
in the clown by head and ſhoulders to play 


a part in majeſtical matters, with neither de- 


cency nor diſcretion: ſo as neither the ad- 
miration and commiſeration, nor the right 
ſportfulneſs, is by their mongrel tragt come- 
dy obtained. I know Apuleius did ſome- 
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what ſo, but that is a thing recounted with _ 
ſpace of time, not repreſented in one mo- 
ment: and I know the antients have one or 
two examples of tragi-comedies, as Plautus 
hath Ampbytrio. But if we mark them well 
we ſhall find, that they never, or very dain- 
tily, match horn-pipes and funerals. So fall- 
eth it out, that having, indeed, no right co- 
medy in that comical part of our tragedy, 
we have nothing but ſcurrility, unworthy 
of any chaſte ears, or ſome extream fhew 
of doltiſnneſs, indeed, fit to lift up a loud 
laughter, and nothing elſe: where the whole 
tract of a comedy ſhould be full of delight, 
as the tragedy ſhould be ſtill maintained in 
a well raiſed admiration. 

But our comedians think there is no de- 
light without laughter, which is very wrong; 
for though laughter may come with delight, 
yet cometh it not of delight, as though de- 
light ſhould be the cauſe of laughter; but 
well may one thing breed two together. 
Nay, in themſelves, they have, as it were, 
a kind of contrariety. For delight we ſcarce- 
ly do, but in things that have a convenien- 
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cy to ourſelves, or to the general nature, 
Laughter almoſt ever cometh of things 
moſt diſproportioned to ourſelves and na- 
ture: delight hath a joy in it either perina- 
nent or preſent: laughter hath only a ſcofn- 
ful tickling. For example, we are raviſhed 
with delight to ſee a fair woman, and yet 
are far from being moved to laughter: we 
laugh at deformed creatures, wherein, cer- 
tainly, we cannot delight: we delight in 
good chances; we laugh at miſchances: we 
delight to hear the happineſs of our friends 
and country; at which he were worthy. to 
be laughed at, that would laugh: we ſhall, 
contrarily, ſqmetimes laugh to find a mat- 
ter quite miſtaken, and go down the hill a- 
gainſt the byaſs; in the mouth of ſome ſuch 
men, as for the reſpect of them, one ſhall 
be heartily ſorry, he cannot chuſe but laugh, 
and ſo is rather pained than delighted with 
laughter. Yer deny J not, but that they 
may go well together; for, as in Alexan- 
der's picture well ſet out, we delight with- 
out laughter, and in twenty mad antics we 
la ugh without delight; ſo in Hercules, paint 
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ed with his great beard and furious counte- 


nance, in a woman's attire, ſpinning at On. 


phale's commandment, it breeds both de. 


light and laughter; for the repreſenting of 


ſo ſtrange a power in love, procures delight, 


and the ſcornfulneſs of the action ſtirreth 
laughter. | 

But I ſpeak to this purpoſe, that all the 
end of the comical part be not upon ſuch 
ſcornful matters as ſtir laughter only, but 
mix with it that delightful teaching, which 
is the end of Poe/y. And the great fault, e- 


ven in that point of laughter, and forbidden 


plainly by Arifto!le, is, that they ſtir laugh- 
ter in ſinful things, which are rather execra- 
ble than ridiculous; or in miſerable; which 
are rather to be pitied than ſcorned, For 
what is it to make folks gape at a wretched 
beggar, and a beggarly clown; or, againſt 
the law of hoſpitality, to jeſt at ſtrangers, be- 
cauſe they ſpeak not Engliſh ſo well as we 
do? What do we learn, ſince it is certain, 


Nil habet infoclix paupertas durius in 2 
Quam quod ridiculss homines facit; 
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but rather a buſy loving courtier, and a 
heartleſs threatningT hra/o; aſelfwileſeem- 
ing ſchool-maſter; a wry-transformed tra- 
veller: theſe, if we ſaw walk in ſtage names, 
which we play naturally, therein were de- 
lightful laughter, and teaching delightful- 
neſs; as in the other, the tragedies of Bu- 
chanan do juſtly bring forth a divine admi. 
ration. 
But I have laviſhed out too many words 
of this play-matter: I do it, becauſe, as they 
are excelling parts of Poeſy, ſo is there none 
ſo much uſed in England, and none can be 
more pitifully abuſed; which, like an un- 
mannerly daughter, ſhewing a bad educa- 
tion, cauſeth her mother Poe/y's honeſty to 
be called in queſtion. 

Other ſort of Poetry, almoſt, have we 
none, but that Lyrical kind of ſongs and 
ſonnets, * which, if the Lord gave us fo 

ood minds, how well it might be employ- 
ed, and with how heavenly fruits, both pri- 
vate and public, in ſinging the praiſes of 
the immortal beauty, the immortal goodneſs 
» Fhe PsALMus of David, 
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of that God, who giveth us hands to write, 
and wits to conceive; of which we might 
well want words, but never matter; of 
which we could turn our eyes to nothing, 
but we ſhould ever have new budding 
occaſions, 

But, truly, many of ſuch writings, as come 
under the banner of unreſiſtable love, if I 
were a miſtreſs, would never perſuade me 
they were in love; ſo coldly they apply 
fiery ſpeeches, as men that had rather read 
lovers writings, and fo canght up certain 
ſwelling phraſes, which hang together, like 
a man that once told me, the wind was at 
North-weſt and by South, becauſe he would | 
be ſure to name winds enough, than thar, 
in truth, they feel thoſe paſſions, which ea- 
ſily, as I think, may be bewrayed by the 
ſame forcibleneſs or energia (as the Greeks 
call it) of the writer. But let this be a ſuf. 
ficient, though ſhort note, that we miſs the 
right uſe of the material point of Poey. 
Now for the outſide of it, which is words, 
or (as I may term it) diction, it is even well 
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worſe: fo is that honey-flowing matron 
Eloquence, apparelled, or rather diſguiſed in 
a_courtezan-like painted affectation. One 
time with fo far-fercht words that many ſeem 
monſters, but muſt ſeem ſtrangers to any 
poor Engliſhman: another time with courſ- 
ing of a letter, as if they were bound to fol. 
low the method of a dictionary: another 
time with figures and flowers, extreamly 
winter ſtarved. 

But I would this fault were only pecu- 
liar to verſifiers, and had not as large poſſeſ⸗- 
ſion among proſe· printers: and, which is tobe 
marvelled, among many ſcholars, and which 
is tobepitied, among ſome preachers. Truly, 
I could wiſh, if at leaſt I might be ſo bold 
to wiſh, in a thing beyond the reach of my 
Capacity, the diligent 1 imitators of Tully and 
Demoſthenes, moſt worthy to be imitated, 
did not fo much keep NVizolian paper-books 
of their figures and phraſes, as by attentive 
tranſlation, as it were, devour them whole, 
and make them wholly theirs. For now 
they caſt ſugar and ſpice upon every diſh 
that 1 is lerved at the table: like thoſe Tidi- 
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ans, not content to wear ear-rings, at the fit 
and natural place of the ears, but they will 
thruſt jewels through their noſe and lips, be- 
cauſe they will be ſure to be fine. Tully, 
when he was to drive out Catiline, as it 
were with a thunderbolt of eloquence, of 
ten uſeth the figure of repetition, as Vivit 
et vincit, ino in ſenatum venit, imo in ſena- 
tum venit, etc. Indeed inflamed with a well 
grounded rage, he would have his words 
(as it were) double out of his mouth, and 
ſo do that artificially, which we ſee men in 
choler do naturally. And we, having noted 
the grace of thoſe words, hale them in ſome 
times to a familiar epiſtle, when it were too 
much choler to be choleric. 

How well, ſtore of ſimiliter cadences 
doth ſound with the gravity of the pulpit, 
I would but invoke Demoſthenes's foul to 
tell, who with a rare daintineſs uſeth them. 
Truly, they have made me think of the o- 
pbiſter, that with too much ſubtlety would 
prove two eggs three, and though he might 
be counted a /ophiſter, had none for his la- 
our, So theſe men bringing in ſuch a kind 
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of eloquence, well may they obtain an opi- 


nion of a ſeeming fineneſs, but perſuade few, 
which ſhould be the end of their fineneſs. 
Now for ſimilitude in certain printed dif- 


courſes, J think all herbaliſts, all ſtories of 


beaſts, fowls and fiſhes are rifled up, that 
they may come in multitudes to wait upon 
any of our conceits, which certainly is as 


abſurd a ſurfeit to the ears as is poſſible. 


For the force of a ſimilitude not being to 


prove any thing to a contrary diſputer, but 


only to explain to a willing hearer, when 
that is done, the reſt is a moſt tedious prat- 


ling, rather overſwaying the memory from 


the purpoſe whereto they were applied, 


than any whit informing the judgment al- 


ready either ſatisfied, or by ſimilitudes not 
to be ſatisfie d. 

For my part, I do not doubt, en 4 

tonius and Craſſus, the great forefathers of 
Cicero in eloquence, the one (as Cicero te- 
ſtifieth of them) pretended not to know art, 
the other not to ſet by it, becauſe with a 
plain ſenſibleneſs they might win credit of 
popular ears, which credit is the neareſt 
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ſtep to perſuaſion (which perſuaſion is the 
chief mark of oratory;) I do not doubt, I 
ſay, but that they uſed theſe knacks very 
ſparingly; which who doth generally uſe, 
any man may ſee, doth dance to his own 
muſic, and ſo to be noted by the audience, 
more careful to ſpeak curiouſly than truly. 
Undoubtedly (at leaſt to my opinion un- 
doubtedly) I have found in diverſe ſmall- 
learned courtiers a more ſound ſtile, than in 
ſome profeſſors of learning; of which I can 
gueſs no other cauſe, but that the courtier 
following that which by practice he findeth 
fitteſt to nature, therein (though he know 
it not) doth according to art, though not by 
art: where the other, uſing art to ſhew art, 
and not hide art (as in theſe cafes he ſhould 
do) flyeth from nature, and indeed abuſeth 
art, | 
But what? methinks I deſerve to be 
pounded for ſtraying from Poetry to Orato- 
ry: but both have ſuch an affinity in the 
wordiſh conſiderations, that I think this di- 
greſſion will make my meaning receive the 
| fuller underſtanding: which is not to take 
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upon me to teach Poets how they ſhould 
do, but only finding myſelf ſick among the 
reſt, to ſhew ſome one or two ſpots of the 
common infection grown among the moſt 
part of writers; that, acknowleging ourlelves 
ſomewhat awry, we may bend to the right 
uſe both of matter and manner: whereto 
our language giveth us great occaſion, be- 
ing, indeed, capable of any excellent exer- 
ciſing of it. I know ſome will ſay, it is a 
mingled language: and why not ſo much 
the better, taking the beſt of both the o- 
ther? Another will ſay, it wanteth gram- 
mar. Nay, truly, it bath that praiſe that it 
wants not grammar; for grammar it might 
have, but it needs it not, being ſo ealy in 
itſelf, and ſo void of thoſe cumberſome. 
difference of caſes, genders, moods, and ten. 
fes, which, I think, was a piece of the tower 
of Babylon's curſe, that a man ſhould be put 
to ſchool to learn his mother tongue. But 
for the uttering ſweetly and properly the 
conceit of the mind, which is the end of 
ſpeech, that hath it equally with any other 
tongue in the world, and is particularly hap- 
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py in compoſitions of two or three words 
together, near the Greek, far beyond the 
Latin, which is one of the greateſt beauties 
can be in a language. | 
Now of verſifying, there are two ſorts, 
the one antient, the other modern; the anti. 
ent marked the quantity of each ſyllable, 
and according to that framed his verſe; the 
modern, obſerving only number, with ſome 
regard of the accent, the chief life of it 
ſtandeth in that like ſounding of the words, 
which we call rhime. Whether of thoſe 
be the more excellent, would bear man- 
ſpeeches, the antient, no doubt, more fit for 
muſic, both words and time obſerving quan- 
tity, and more fit lively to expreſs diverſe 
paſſions by the low or lofty ſound of the 
well-weighed ſyllable. The latter likewiſe 
with his rhime ſtriketh a certain muſic to 
the ear; and, in fine, ſince it doth delight, 
though by another way, it obtaineth the 
ſame purpoſe, there being in either ſweet- 
neſs, and wanting in neither majeſty. Tru- 


ly, the Engliſb, before any vulgar language, 


| 
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I know, is fit for both forts; for, for the 
antient, the Italian is ſo full of vowels, that 
it muſt ever be cumbred with ely/ions. The 
Dutch ſo, of the other ſide, with conſonants, 
that they cannot yield the ſweet ſiding fit 
for a verſe. The French, in his whole lan- 


guage, hath not one word that hath his ac- 
cent in the laſt ſyllable, ſaving two, called 
antepenultima; and. little more hath the 
Spaniſh, and therefore very graceleſly may 
they uſe dactiles. The Engliſh is ſubject 
to none of theſe defects. Now for rhime, 
though we do not obſerve quantity, yet we. 
obſerve the accent very preciſely, which o- 
ther languages either cannot do, or will not 


do ſo abſolutely, That caeſura, or breath -· 


ing place, in the midſt of the verſe, neither 
Italian nor Spaniſh have, the French and 
we never almoſt fail of Laſtly, even the 
very rhime itſelf the /ralian cannot put 
it in the laſt ſyllable, by the French 
named the maſculine rhime, but ſtill in 
the next to the laſt, which the French 
call the female; or the next before that, 
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which the Tialian call & Sdrucciola: the 
example of the former, is buono, ſuono; of | 
the Sdrucciola, is femina, ſemina, The 
French, of the other fide, hath both the 
male, as bon, fon, and the female, as 
plaiſe, taiſe; but the Sdrucciola he hath 
not: where the Engli/þ hath all three, 
as due, true, father, rather, motion, po- 
tion, with much more which might be 
ſaid, but that already J find the triflings 
of this diſcourſe is much too much inlarg- 
ed. | Ach 

So that ſince the ever praiſe· worthy Poe- 
ſy is full of virtue, breeding delightfulneſs, 
and void of no gift that ought to be in the 
noble name of learning; ſince the blames 
laid againſt it are either falſeor feeble; ſince 
the cauſe why it is not eſteemed in Eng- 
land, is the fault of poet-apes, not Poets: 
ſince, laſtly, our tongue is moſt fit to ho- 
nour Poeſy, and to be honoured by Poeſy; 
I conjure you all that have had the evil luck 


* 7, e. The caſy ſliding of words of three, or more, 
ſyllables. 
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to read this ink-waſting toy of mine, even 
in the name of the nine Muſes, no more to 
ſeorn the ſacred myſteries of Poeſy : no more 
to laugh at the name of Poets, as though 
they were next inheritors to fools; no more 
to jeſt at the reverend title of a rhymer, but 
to believe, with Ariſtotle, that they were 
the ancient treafures of the Grecians divi- 
nity; tobelieve, with Bembus, thatthey were 
firſt bringers in of all civility; to believe, 
with Scaliger, that no Philoſopher's precepts 
can ſooner make you an honeſt man, than 
the reading of Virgil; to believe, with Clau- 
ſerus, the tranſlator of Cornutus, that it pleaſ- 
ed the heavenly deity by Heſiod and Homer 
under the vail of fables, to give us all know- 
lege, Logic, Rhetoric, Philoſophy natural 
and moral, and quid non? To believe, with 
me, that there are many myſteries contain- 
ed in Poetry, which of purpoſe were writ- 
ten darkly, leſt by profane wits it ſhould be 
abuſed: to believe, with Landin, that they 
are ſo beloved of the gods, that whatſoever 
they write, proceeds of a divine fury, Laſt- 


ly, 
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ty, to believe themſelves, when they tell 


you, they will make you immortal by their 
verſes. © 

Thus doing, your names ſhall flouriſh in 
the printers ſhops: thus doing, you ſhall be 
of kin to many a poetical preface: thus do- 
ing, you ſhall be moſt fair, moſt rich, moſt 
wiſe, moſt all; you ſhall dwell upon ſuper- 
latives: thus doing, though you be liber. 
tino patre natus, you ſhall __—_— grow 
Herculea proles, 


Si quid mea Carmina poſſunt. 


Thus doing, your ſoul ſhall be placed with 
Dante's Beatrix, or FVirgil's Anchiſes. 
Blut if (fie of ſuch a but.) you be born 
ſo near the dull making Cataract of N1lus, 
that you cannot hear the planet-like muſic 
of Poetry; if you have fo earth-<creeping a 
mind, that it cannot lift itſelf up to look to 
the ſky of Poetry, or rather, by a certain ru- 
ſtical diſdain, will become fuch a mome, as 
to be a Momus of Poetry: then, though I 
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will not wiſh unto you the aſs's ears of Mi- 
das, nor to be driven by a Poer's verſes 
as Bubonax was, to hang-himſelf, not to be 
| rhymed to death, as is faid to be done in 
Ireland; yet thus much curſe T muſt lend 
you in the behalf of all Poets, that while 
you live, you live in love, and never get fa- 
vour, for lacking ſkill of a ſonnet; and when 
you die, your memory die from the earth 
for want of an epitaph. 


FROM 


Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE's MISCELLANIES. 


ESSAv UPON POETRY. 


THE true ſpirit or vein of ancient poetry, 
in this kind, ſeems to ſhine moſt in Sir 
Philur Sxzr, whom I eſteem both the 
_ greateſt poet and the nobleſt genius of any 
that have left writings behind them, and 
publiſhed in ours or any other modern lan- 
guage; a perſon born capable not only of 

forming the greateſt ideas, but of leaving 

the nobleſt examples, if the length of his 
| life had been equal to the excellence of his 


wit and virtues. t 
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